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Excavations at PATALIPUTRA (Patna), 


Thk PALIBQTERA or tem & seeks, 


L. A. WADDELL, MhB,, ll.d #j 


li etjt, -co^o^f rt. p rirmisr nsnicAL BEJiTier. 


"Jinr-My pfcra, huif mart* anrt rmnerfmmi, Pi^aUTUTU.^ trill 

A# ft* tfftv/rti; {bmt) thrtr peril* trill lirtstl** U—firr. tcafer, and 

internal *itjf*-“—BvnDlu’A pfopWj m tfio Tibet nn uJ 

fcriplurei + ‘ 



l J 1nE ‘Palibothra’ of tho Greeks, Pafalijautra, tho ‘City of 
swcct-scented (lowers,’ so famous in eastern legend and 
story, is historically of great importance. 

Although it was not on© of the very oldest cities of India 
it was tho seat of tho most powerful ancient dynasties, and it 
has given us, through the narrative of .a Greek ambassador to 
Its court, our first £iod landmark in Indian chronology, 
Ita buried ruins also doubtless still hide Invaluable materials 
for reconstructing much of tho lost history of early India, a nd 
especially for solving that important question as to the influence 
of tho West upon the early civilization of Ancient India. 

1 Mn^parininslma j’ffra^JtaaCSTLL'l b £ifn of BoddW' Aho Pill 

T^raion }pitoXam L 2®, tn&ild k lij Bavim in " Stored Bocks oF XE 17 

and n so, j. 
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niSTOBY OF pataupl-tra ; 


Iti these enquiries unfortunately, owing to the almost 
total nbscnce of any tiling like trustworthy information in the 
native ‘ histories’ which consist mainly of tangled fable and 
conjecture of relatively modem composition, we have to work 
largely in the dark, and reconstruct oven the outlines of tha lost 
history, from other sources. We have to depend chiefly upon 
the testimony of inscriptions on stones, coins, etc., dug out 
of the ruins of the unknown past, and piecing together those 
fragmentary scraps of information by tho inductive method of 
science, we have to supplement them by such stray references as 
may be found in Greek, Persian, Chinese, or other contemporary 
history, and may only use the Indian legendary material to 
fill in where it can a few blanks provisionally until more con¬ 
vincing evidence is forthcoming. 

In the light of these researches, peering down the dark vistas 
of the past, wo see that at the time of Buddha’s visit, referred to 
in the above-quoted lines,— that is, somewhere between the fourth 
and fifth centuries before our era —Pafaifputra was a small village 
on the south bank of tho Ganges, and it was being fortified by the 
king of Rajtijrha (/* *qj/ir) ! as a poet from which he might conquer 
the adjoining provinces and petty republics across the river. 

Standing at a point of such great commercial and strategical 
importance, at or near the confluence of all the five great rivers of 
Mid-India,* namely, the Gajifjtx, the Gojra, the Itapti, the Gumiak, 
and the Son, as seen in the accompanying map, and commanding 
the traffic of these great water-ways of the richest part of India, it 
quickly grew into a great city, as was predicted. 

’Within about one generation after Buddha's visit the new 
monarch* left tho old stronghold of ifqjjtr, on the eastern edge 
of tho highlands of Central India, overlooking the rich Ganges 

* AjiuiAriff.—He ™ kh of Biuit^l^, and bct«D« king eighl jt*r* bf&n- 
Bcvpha t 4 dpflth:—TliiiiJTH*"i Tibf riin Hut. Indian Bnddhhm; nJto BmddUit Scrip 
tme* 

i jii Fi Utah's visit It via 1 about 7 milts, bclev 41 tb junction of tbc 

E, iiTeT*:" *** Apprndli IV. 

* It was mitdi' lb royal rt-sLdpnct* hj UdItjjt, or UDiY^n, or Uiuviiri, gnrndioi] 

qI A* ATa*aTRU, Aerodiufl to fta Fijru Furfivn iWkl»v, 4S7) ind Suit* infant;* 
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Valley, and ono of tho hilly fastnesses to which the vigorous 
invading Aryans fondly clung, and transferred lus seat of 
government out to the now city in the centre of the plain. 
Thus when the conquest of all the adjoining and upper pro¬ 
vinces welded India for the first time into one great dominion, 
Ptiialipttira became the capital of that vast empire. 

It is at this period, about 300—302 B.C., that we first get a 
trustworthy account of the city. This is from the pen of the 
Greek ambassador, and it is unique in supplying tho first fixed 
date for ancient India by the contemporary references through 
Greek history. In this first authentic glimpse into ancient 
India, it is remarkable that the influence of the Greeks should 
be so manifest at its capital. 

The then reigning king, Cn andba-gupta, or 1 SonJrakoitos,' as 
the Greeks called him, 1 hod, it seems, early come into intimate 
contact with the Greeks and into immediate relations with 
Alexandeb-the-Geeat in. the Pan jab, do ring the la t tor's invasion 
of Northern India in 326 B.C. According to tho historians of 
tho Macedonian,* " this prince woe of humble origin, but was 
called to royalty by the power of the gods; for having 
offended Alexander by his impertinent language he was ordered 
to be put to death and escaped only by flight ...... and 

collecting bands of robbers he roused the Indians to renew tho 
empire- In the wars which he waged with the captains of 
Alexander ho was distinguished in the van mounted or an 
elephant of great size and strength. Having thus acquired power, 
Sandbakottgs reigned at tlm same time that Seleukob laid tho 
foundation of his domiuion.” 9 And Buddhist tradition places 
the original homo of his family, the Mora or MaifAra (known 
to the Brahmans ns * Mavii/a') on the slopes of the nimoluyas 

1 The identity at I he h Sa^ra i'oUvx* of til ft Grade i with ChaME>|u^utt t w*f 

tint ihcfwn by Sir W. J*sie. A*iatirk iV, 11 il.?W); mid WiiroEi* 

ft . .-i^l i At Rff , V. Ibnt flu- form mod by Atjif.v.ei- nji,. i T *a tbur. wntij, 
- &IKTho ‘ - of Pf.tfTAMCH li mlw ihii mme pwon. 

2 A* noted Lb PLUTiJCfl'i £if* &/ Jhfanit*** nodtr nmno of * Amdrvkottwi* n,L* 

ueit note. 

1 JCBTIlf, XV, * 
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history or pataufltha : 


in Nor thorn India j l wluis( another legend associates the Mayura 
raja and a «l£^a-Uuildliig prince of the Sakya race with the 
country over tho Mora pass in the A'teat Valley/ whence I secured 
for the Indian Museum many Buddhist sculptures/ nearly all of 
which curiously boar tho ‘Mora’ symbol (a peacock); and certainly 
in this region, as these sculptures show, Greek influence was pre¬ 
dominant two or three centuries later. In keeping also with this 
alleged northern origin of Chaxdra-0 ufta are the Brahman leal 
accounts, which refer to him as an outsider who with the aid 
of f armed bands of robbers’ and associated with the Yavaaas (or 
Westerns) overran and conquered India, 4 

Tho Greek account of him and of the military despotism which 
he established thus pithily describes his relations with Sellsjko8 
Kikator, the immediate successor of Alexander: — 

“SJei.kukob Nikator .first seising Babylon, then re¬ 

ducing Eaktrtane, his power being increased by the first success : 
thereafter lie passed into India, which since Alexander s death 
killed its governors, thinking thereby to shake oil from its 
neck the yoke of slavery. Sandrakottos (i.* *., Chandra-guita) 
had made it free, but when victory was gained, ho changed the 
name of freedom to that of Lou tinge, for he himself oppressed 
with servitude tho very people which ho had rescued from foreign 
dominion. Sahdrakottos having thus gained tho crown held 
India at the time when Selehkoh was laying the foundations of 

his future greatness. Sfxeukos .waged war on Sandra- 

kottos’ , , . . . , ** until ho made friends and entered into rela¬ 
tions of matriage with him,”* and “receiving in return five 

i IfjiAjirsiirii?, iEirc^tiE, Inlmd. ^XXIS. Two of ifie rail-tars of tiio Dliwlaut 
dating n|m„ar tr> A pika's tj-odi are minimi the gift-of Til C nud 

* fc GpaTIIJi'" naotier,” bslli ef ' 3/ o-ra ' MIL 1 Uiitem Trivn^t 4UeiE.^ L, 120. 

1 Ar f« Hm Cntrtjrlt Inf mint, c/fj OHcai-aiiifet^ 1'juii, Serf, ! + p. 24 j 4 

Scp Qvmrtirty Umh if (Ofilobff 169&). 

* Soo p. <i. 

1 Jthtiotv, 4. Ttu mint W* b*tm in 913 B.C.» ai Seleceo* ftattmiad to 
BaLjkn TO 312 B.C,, thus giving Cha jTPMA-orPli * d^iiion aw about 316 or 3IB B.C., 
whkh u lk* firnt dnif for Indian Ititiorj. £/, alio Da. bo!« ia 

Eej&. Ap- Socy. ifangj, 67. 

* Armuxri (fyrvuJrtj c. Go}, 
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hundred elephants’' 1 “and settling af^irs on this side of India 
directed his march against Anti conus.” * 

Sllilkqs sent his personal friend MeoaRtitekes os nmbaas- 
ailor to CiiAKDRA-niim’s court at PzfcUptdra. That historian 
describes the city* as being about 9 miles in length. It was 
aurrounded by a wooden wall, pierced by many towered gate¬ 
ways, and with numerous openings in front for the discharge 
of arrows, and in front a ditch for defence and as a city sewer, 
ft had a population of about 400,000, and the retinue of the 
king numbered many thousands. It is remarkable that in 
describing in considerable detail the religion of the people ho 
makes no reference to Buddhism/ although Buddha had died 
about a century before; and tlio Sanskrit* way in which ho 
spells the proper names, especially in tho retention of the letter 
r > seems to show that the Pali form of dialect was not in use, 
end presumably was later in origin, although it is customary 
to represent Buddha as speaking always in this dialect. 

This intercourse with the Greeks appears to have been closely 
maintained, for it is recorded that tho sou of Sandrarottos, 
“ AMURdCffATEfl (? Amitroghuta)* and ‘SorjiAQA-fiCTAS 1 * reinforced 
the armies of Antiochos, tho son of Sjxeukos, and of Antigoxus 
tjik-Gbeat with elephants” in their wars with the Persians. Tho 
G.euk account relates that this king of Pa{(i!iputi‘(i t Aiiitro- 
ckateb, wrote to Anttociios asking the latter to buy and st ud 
him sweet wine, dried figs and a sophist; and that Astiooios 
replied: “We shall send you tho figs and tho wine, but in 
Greece the Jaws forbid a sophist to be sold, 1 " ‘ 

‘ Smiiia, XV. 72 *, IMm'* inuw. | a J^tis XV, *, 

1 M A rn i* i. critjo! onltHHaq of IncuLiNmii Fr»yn tin? Gr**fc bjiiI La I i n 

fj-ngmint* of Mc£?ufhf>Eii-V \-nl wwk hj iSriiWAJiBBT*, Bonn mul i mntEn^il 

inr.3 English Kjr J, W* MlLjisih.ii m bis J.inW JWid, I&77 an4 I*y3 M egi# fu situ, 
lited 291 B.C 

* Tbo a ,Siiretrain 3 elml in ilsr- iisrk oF iftwi ir^n?- tlrarljr JJralicEiiiuit 

*ki Lajsi jt ntoijfiLUwi hr l»£i**k > Ait. , ii fftfj. 

1 gim fins mine aj Aliitkooiii—S i m fPubaKtj tiifAut for the 

Sanj»kfiE tit Ko Amitra*$JUKta of 1 Etwmf-mhy^Ti Cf. WiLFOlli Am. Rrw. w t, 3tA. 

# If thin be mtenrW f.>r fvMqpn-frii a* it pls$ wotiM be Art nfRchl lillo uni * 
|wr«cial »wu*.—latoPif, JW Alt., ii, 

1 ^ T|f 15f4iOij XIV f fl7 — Ittiid, *J, 1SS>3, ja. m 
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HI3T0BT OP PATAI-IPUTRAI 


The pomp and chivalry, the intrigues at court and the battles 
fought around the strong fortifications of Ptyltputr* in these 
early days are vividly pictured in an Indian drama, which, 
although only composed about the middle ages, seems to have 

been baaed on earlier books now lost. 1 

It woe, however, as the splendid capital of the celebrated 
warrior-prince, Atoka (about 13,C. 250),the grandson of Chandra- 
gupta, that it is most widely known. This greatest of 
Indian emperors, the Constantine of Buddhism, may almost 
he said to have made Buddhism a religion, that is to aay, a 
real religion of the people. Tor previous to his day it seems 
to have been little more than a struggling order of mendicant 
monks, so few apparently in number about 300 B.C. that, 
aa wo have seen, the Greek historian does not even refer to 
them. When, however, Atoka was converted to this faith in 
his later life he made it the state-religion, and of a more 
objective and less abstract character, so that it appealed 
to the people in general, and he actively propagated it by 
missionaries and otherwise even beyond his own dominions. 
He was one of the most lavish devotees the world has ever 
scon. He covered his mighty kingdom, from Afi/hanixtan 
to Mgtore, from Nepal to Gvyerat, with stately Buddhist monu¬ 
ment* and buildings of vast size, regardless of expense. With his 
truly imperial and artistic instincts, so clearly derived more or 
less directly from the Greeks and Assyrians, his monuments 
were of the stateliest kind. His stupendous stupas or mounds of 
solid masonry to enshrine Buddha’s relics or to mark some sacred 
spot are found all over India, and are almost like Egyptian 
pyramids in size. His colossal edict-pillars, singlo shafts of 
stone, thirty to forty feet in length and beautifully polished and 
sculptured, still excite the wonder and admiration of all who see 
them. How magnificent, then, must have been the capital of this 
great Indian monarch, who, as we learn from pome of hi8 stone ■ 

i Tbe A/urfftT trupibte^ by Dr. H. H, Wiuof, cf lhe IihImh SI*J enl 

Bimn. in hii Hindu Tkntrt, 
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cut edicts in the remoter parts of his empire, was the ally 
of the Greek kings Astxochus II of Syria, Ptolemy of Egypt, 
A>iTiGo.'tf 03 Gonatub of Macedon, Magas of Cyrano, and Alex- 
a>dlk of Epirus, mid how inipotlunt for historical purposes 
are likely to bo his edicts and other inscriptions in hie own 
capital, which were seen there in the early part of our era, 
and tire now in all probability buried in the ruins of the old 
metropolis. 

The buildings previous to Ids epoch, as well as the walls of 
the city, seem all to have been of wood, like most of the palaces, 
temples and stockades of Burma and Japan in the present day. 
The change which he effected to hewn stone* * was so sudden 
and impressive and the stones which he used were so colossal 
that he came latterly to be associated in popular tales with the 
giants or genii {yaks/ta) 1 by whose superhuman agency it was 
alleged he had reared his monuments; and a fabulous romantic 
origin was invented for bis marvellous capital. 5 

It was possibly owing to Asoka’s gigantic stone buildings: 
that tire Greeks ascribed the building of the dty to Hercules, 
for they had several accounts of it subsequent to the time 
of MegasthknesJ It is also possible that this legend of the 
giants may have partly arisen through Asoka having mode 
use of sculptured figures of the giants to adorn his buildings. 
The two colossal statues of these ‘builders 1 of his monuments, 
now in the Indian Museum, were unearthed in his capital, and 
bear their names inscribed in characters only a little later titan 
bis epoch. 1 The stone out of which they are carved is identical 

1 8** ApjrcDdii I. 

* Thfr Atvla-vvadtina. BpAstoefr* Ixtrod d rm*t dm ItaddMmt Imditn, 

* AppfrCtfli* IL 

* DioftfiAiJi, wriling m the lit Canbaiy B. C-, p*r! e>l hi* ar®omni on iho 

mur-ilir* of JAiintTitTHp who after being iutah yoari in C#ylpn nu wrurkm! ■■n]*na rbn 
Satiiiy shiUnwa of I i.i anil forth with airtlj to the Ring, then at ilia rjfy 

VJVytaf Aid." many diiyi* jmiHj frujn th# pro, wbcrv ho wa* kiadJy rpt'carmf by r&p 
KlELRwtid bu a for tbs- Grecian*. * ■ * TMa tU 

Lb™ idTiifiiurtM to writing."-'—tff. flUt. I, II* e. 4. 

1 Appendix III, 
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with that of his pillars, and they exhibit the same high polish 
which is found oil few Indian sculptures of a subsequent era. 

The influence of the West upon the Indian art of Ids time 
13 especially conspicuous in the classic Assyrian and Greek 
conventional designs sculptured on liis pillars; for example, the 
anthem ion and honeysuckle friezes on the capitals. Indeed, this 
fact, coupled with tho excellence of the workmanship, although 
these are the very first examples of stone sculpture found in India, 
lends to the probability that ho employed Greek or Syrian artists 
in this work. Personally too he is said by a fuari-hi storm Buddhist 
legend 1 to have been governor for some years of Taxila —that old 
city of the Panjub, three marches cast of the Indus, where Greek 
influence was strongly established at Alexaxheh s day. 

But beforo the dawn of our cm the great city I'H^aliptiira had 
decayed with the downfall of Amka’S dynasty and the transfer 
of the capital elsewhere, and the influence doubtless of some of 
the three 1 perils* * predicted for it—‘ fire, water, and internal 
strifefor such purported prophecies often embody historical 
facts, recorded after the events have happened; and this might 
easily be the case in tho present instance, as tho earliest date 
for the very earliest extant Buddhist scripture is only about 2 i 

B.C.* 

Its position peculiarly exposed it to destruction by water. Tho 
fickle rivers, which called it into being, are ever shifting their 
channels in their oscillations through tho broad plain. At one time 
caressing the banks, at another they tear tho hitter fur iously to 

• 4j.iifl.un.JjiK. ami the Tibetan >'«.«**. Ill, 99, State that •JtTin,' a walurml Mon 
of Rnrtaatii (that i*. about tire KcDomSiow beloro AsokjJ wont iron* KAjsjir to 

Taxila to itmly medicine. , . ..... 

• Ttn i, moMj girenm 88-7CH, C, bj Max MCn«* anti other*, calontatuv from 

Iho Carlont-i* Jita mpiilied by Tus.vcm; bet Traurava hi hU table t F- W 

aive* iho dale on which the wrtptnn* wt* fail nshwrd t.j writing in a* SIS 

“ r!1 til lot Kuihlhina n» fni^twwil into th,u cuuntiy by Auks’* iiiiww*. Thi* 
mil ieu be ukrwi, mt *rnt in tlin ITlii year of AaoVn* nnjjo. >'ow AwU's rei h -n if 
ntmiUr' taken m beriming eboftt £60 B.O., ami the nimion iihui !»*■> taken the greater 
wirt of the year 13 reach Cejhm. Thu* wn jot the dale 21 B.C- for I he Tint manuscript 
eepy ot the lliiddliilt icripture* in Ceylon, and [hi* ia the source of the rvrf nwluat 
Pali T#rfiaittJ 
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pieces, and then desert the place for many miles. Plague ttlm 
niny have played florae part in the ruin of the old capital, m it 
seems to have done at GW and other of the later ‘dead cities’ 
of the Ganges during the middle ages. Glimmerings of in- 
tcriml strife tempting foreign devastation seem to be had in the 
invnsioiis from the south and by Scythians from the north about 
tlio beginj]IoI our era. 

In the third to the fifth centuries A,D. it eeems to hare been, 
for a time at least, the capital of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, 
several members of which patronised Buddhism, 1 In tlio fifth 
century, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Fa Hi an, found it 
still a large town with many of Asoka's buildings in good 
preservation, and he gives a glowing account of their mar¬ 
vellously “ elegant carving and inlaid sculpture work."* It 
Wfts sfil! a scat of Buddhist learning with ; rix or seven hundred 
monks,’ and he residod there for three years, copying rare 
scriptures which ho had searched for in vain in Upper India. 

The next two centuries witnessed a rapid change for the 
worse. The Chinese pilgrim Hicten Tsmno aljout 035 A,IX 
found the city and its buildings a mass of crumbling ruins and 
*'long deserted;”® though he notes that the monasteries, Hindu 
temples and <f siupas, which lie in ruins, may bo counted by 
hundreds. There are only two or three remaining entire." 4 
These latter also would seem eveu to have fallen into mins, 
and on the extinction of Buddhism in India by the Muham¬ 
madan invasion in the twelfth century, even the very eite 
and name of the city seem to have been generally forgotten. 

Thus, when European enquirers towards the end of the 
eighteenth century began unearthing the lost history of India, 


1 T!t(’ Iran date of these- Cmpla* wap diratfpml fry PlnrUtT Jntr. Jriatie Sbeji, 
(IhviUgJ. Ill, HE- YIJ, &7G, uni hu besti oa^hliihet) hj Faibt nude! her*, 
Tli#j were of 1 h d *Lumr' race -(the Mamrym we roof ibe 1 BoUj *)„ §nA taLtt jl/ cJaimgt'di 
the capital from Pdfnlipufrn to Juiatfr/ i I'nlartl? L III, III}* 

1 LEariB i TrftTeli ef Fa Him, p. App#ndi.tc IV, 

See Appendix IV. 

* Idem 
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none even of the most learned natives could give any clue to 
its whereabouts. In this state of uncertainty many non Hint ing 
conjectures wore hazarded as to its location. 

This lost city of the Gauges was supposed by some, from 
the meagre Greet accounts, 1 to bo at such widely distant places 
as AllahabadRapmhal near the junction of the Rmi ltiver, 1 
Bhagatpur* and elsewhere. Its true position seems first to have 
been indicated in a general way by Major II kn".mill about 
1783, A as being near the modem Patna; and Dh, BreriAtfAK- 
H a Milton, of the Indian Medical Service, in his admirable) survey 
of Patna about 1808 ascertained that the local priests of the 
place retained the oral tradition that the ancient name of 
the place was ‘ P&falipiUra,’ though they could give no material 
proof for this, and even with their aid he failed to find any 
physical trace of that ancient cityafter diligent search. This 
position for it was confirmed by the discovery in China "of 
those remarkabty detailed itineraries of the two Chinese Bud¬ 
dhist monks above mentioned, who in their pilgrimages had 
visited the town in the fifth and seventh centuries A.D,, and bad 
left descriptions of the chief sites in it and its neighbourhood. 

The geographical details supplied by these narratives 1 clearly 
showed that the lost city must have been situated at or near 
Patna; ’ and a local survey of the topography of that neighbour¬ 
hood disclosed the fact that the river Son had formerly joined the 
Gauges there, and Mr. Rayekshaw' believed that the mounds of 

1 llJOuniirn in hi* ilinomrj jiUcwJ it <u 475 rate* clown the fengM from iu 
junction with tho A*m< (i.«„ ti AlL-iluhsd) nod C8E mile* (6.000 ttadia) from tLo mouth 
ol the Gang*-!—H limt ■■ bj It. V. do St. ILiinjf in £tudt le 

Grtt^tt, f*.. m. ~n r 

1 D'Axrn.it—-rs fe V. do St. Jlistuf, op, tit. 

3 WtLroBV, JtiaHti Stuart At*, V (1709) tad XIV. 560 (1828), 

* W. Fsjxciijx, Inquiry Conn-mme the Sito of (ho Ancient Ftliballim 

LvG<L>a r ISIS, 

1 M*m<Ar a Mmp <f Hindvitaa, I7S3 

1 EtuUr* India I p 

T Tr&nilibed mio Englijh, nod Frenrh hyJvumjf, Eufiafi, Bint, in! oilier*. 

* V. St, Miirnr vp. rii. »nd inJcuu’i ' Memoirt*,' Iill 373. 

* /> mr. Arirth {B+ug,} (I&iSi, XIV, 1IT. 
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Ptinck-Fahari were the ruined bastions of the old city, of which 
Itist, however, he could find no trace. Then the staff of the 
Archeological Survey reported as the result of their search for it 
that “ Modern Patna consequently does not stand on the site of 
old Pi^aliputra, but very dose to it, the old city hasing occupied 
whit i> now the bed of the Ganges and perhaps part of tha great 
islands between Patna and Hajipur, on the opposite side of 
the river. All'or almost all tram of the ancient city mutt long 
since have been swept amg hy the Ganges f 1 Latterly, in 1878, 
the director of the archeological survey, General Cunningham 
himself, to whose unique knowledge of Indian antiquities we 
owe so much and who collected in his reports many references 
concerning PafnUputra, expressed his belief, as a result of Lib 
subsequent visits to Paina, that remains of the old city still 
existed at Chhoti and Ponch Ptkari, to the south of the railway ; 
and within the manifestly too narrow limits of these mounds 
ho thrust all A&oka’s palaces, the monuments and monasteries 
of the great city.* The general opinion, however, prevalent , 
amongst tlio local officers and other residents, who had deliber¬ 
ately searched for it, was that the site of the old city had been 
entirely washed away by the Ganges, and that not a trace of 
it remained. 

It was at this stage that I, impressed with the importance 
of recovering, if possible, for science and the history of civilisa¬ 
tion, some of the monuments and records of this groat lost 
city, took advantage of a hurried visit to Patna in 1892 to 
satisfy myself as to the real state of matters. On exploring 
the place 1 was surprised to End that not only was the ancient 
site practically unencroached on by the Ganges, but that most of 
the leading landmarks of Asoha’b palaces, monasteries, and other 
monuments remained so very obvious that I was able in the shorL 
space of one day to identify many of them beyond all doubt, 
by tnking the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims as my guide. 

1 11 Arctnologial Surrej of India " Btpori, VH 2*, 1S7B. 

XI, 1*1—100 tt&SIf. atid XV, pp 1-3 ( 1682 ). 
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These itineraries of devoted Chinese Buddhist monks, Fa 
Hiam, IIh-en I siANO) sad others, which were ori^innlty IntsuJcd 
as guide-books to their fellow-countrymen in visiting the various 
sacred Buddhist spots, have afforded us the chief due to 
recovering the ancient geography of India. Although they were 
written by simple pilgrims unprovided with n compass, their 
descriptions, distances, and directions lmvo go no rally turned out 
to be marvellously trustworthy. Personally, afterliaving tracked 
these itineraries for many hundreds of mites in the adjoining and 
other parts of India, I had come to place much trust in their 
general accuracy. 

On piecing together, then, these Chinese topographical 
accounts of Pafaiiputra (the texts of which are herewith attached 
for reference, as Appendix IV), and on projecting the details 
upon paper, we get the annexed rough plan of tho groat 
capital. 

From it wo see that all tho chief monuments and palaces lay 
to tho south of the old city, which itself fringed tho right bank of 
the Ganges. It also is evident that the area of tho chief monu¬ 
ments was bounded on the north and on the south by two great 
artificial mounds ‘‘like little mountains" The most northerly 
of these artificial hills was the hermitage f *mountain" raised 
by Asgka for his young and sole surviving brother, Prince 
Mai ien dr a, who had become a Buddhist recluse and dwelt in 
Buddha’s old cave in the "Vulture’s Peak" in the far off 
hills of Jlajtftr. Asoka in order to keep his brother near him 
built for Mm, with gigantic stones, as reported in tho pilgrim’s 
accounts, an artificial hill with ti cell in a ‘solitude’ to the north 
ef and near the palace. Tho most- southerly of these great 
mounds was that formed by the clustered mins of tho five great 
which Asoka built to enshrine Bubdiia’s relics, and which 

UraEX Tsiano described us "lofty -- . . at a distance they 

look like little hills,” 

T he first spot, therefore, to which I hastened on my first visit 
to Putfia was tho most northerly of the largo mounds in that 
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town* especially as it bore the highly suggestive title of 1 the hill 
of the Buddhist mendicant monk/ namely, *Bhikna Pahari' 

This- £ hi)l r I found to be an artificial mound about twenty 
feet high and about a quarter of a mile in circuit, but consisting 
appareiHly of brick ruins, not stone, although three largo 
blocks of stone* nearly a cubic yard each, lay on the surface, about 
a hundred yards to the north-oast, and other large atones near 
its eastern base- But the most curious thing which I found was 
that a mdo imago which stood on the top of the great mound fa 
called ‘The mendicant Prince } (Bhhm KutiwUr). 

This image is over six feet high, and differs from the 
ordinary conical mound-idols of India not only in its groat 
REZO; but . also in that it has the aliEipe of an elongated hillock 
deeply scooped out on its southern face to form two masses— 
a larger and smaller—with a deeper recess between them near 
the centre, from which latter {joint a track runs obliquely down 
to the bottom„ The whole contour conveys the impression of a 
two-peaked hill with a path running up obliquely from the left to 
n cell between the two peaks, and it recalled to my mind the 
topography of the identical cave where Prince Hahendra bed 
lived in the liajyir hills, namely, the cave of the t( Ynlfcurehj Peak T> 
in the J^yyiV lulls. Indeed, it seemed as if not only did the 
tradition of the Princess artificial hill still cling to this mound, 
but the Prince himself under the form of his hermitage was still 
actively worshipped by the people of Batti&j in the same way 
as their ancestors in the Buddhist period mast have worshipped 
or reverenced the actual hill and its princely recluses in Asoiea ? 3 
day, 1 This would be a remarkable fact in the history of imago- 
worship if it proved true—namely, that the leading topographical 
features of the hill have been retained in a mud model after so 
many centuries, notwithstanding that its mud requires frequent 
repair, iu id its present-day worshippers do not recognise that their 
image represents a hill at all; though tine latter consideration 
counts for very little, as wo know the tendency in Indian worship 

3 Hi* ottering* Iflide in fipM if* miV* f rite, ftalWl and lilk-llimd. 
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to blindly perpetuate a form or rite mechanic ally once it hue 
become stereotyped. 

Be this us it may, the important fact remained that I found 
here, to the north of the other great mounds at Patna, nil 
artificial 'hStt 1 with some hugo blocks of stone near its base, 
retaining in its names wstigoa of the Buddhist period ; and tha 
names themselves denoting ‘the hill of the Buddhist Mendicant' 
and ‘the Mendicant Prince ;* the historical mendicant prince of 
P&falijuira having been, as we have soon, Asoka's brother, 
Prince Maecexdba, whose artificial hermitage ‘hill* lay to 
the north of all the other great monuments of A&oka. 

h ronv hero 1 made my way, us straight ns possible, to the 
great mound on the south of Pctlm t bearing the Mg lily sug¬ 
gestive title of ‘the five MlU f {Pfwch Pahari, see map also 
plan U), as it will be remembered that the moat southerly of 
all tho monuments of the ancient city was the group of the five 
great of Asoka, the rnina of which were described 

in die seventh century u being like * little hills;' and I ftrard 
that they by their position, form, and traditions were without 
doubt the nu m of these very identical five l *UpmJ 

In this way, having fixed beyond doubt the fact that the 
most southerly mass of ruin a of AsoKA f s capital still existed 
in much the sumo condition as in IIiueln Tsiang's day, and 
that tho tradition of a mendicant prince still lingered in the 
neighbourhood of the most northerly of the extant mounds 
about two miles distant, and the intervening area, I saw, 
contained numerous mounds, with several sculptured stubs of 
Asoka s i*poch lying about, under treesj or at wells, or plastered 
into I ho walls of buildings, it was clear that tho chief sites 
within the Limits of the old city were still practically intact, 
and had not been washed away hy the Gauges or other river, as 
generally supposed, and that many structural remains uf Asoka's 
city still existed. And as positive proof that this was indeed 
the old city, I discovered within the Jain temple (21 on map) 
an inscription faec plate \ II} giving 1 JP8 tfaH-pttra 3 as the name 
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of the place . 1 This seems the first occasion on which the actual 
ancient name had boon found at or near P&tna. 

Nest day, I found that p&rttens of the old wooden tvails of the 
city as dmriltijd by Mcyastkcfm still existed in this area 1 actually 
in situ! The great beams are found buned fifteen to twenty 
feet below the present surface level, when the villagers! dig wells 
in particular places. On striking these great beams standing erect 
m many feet below the surface, the superstitious villagers, 
unable to account for the presence of the huge posts, usually 
abandon their attempted wells* But although tire local tradition 
has thus boon lost, I noticed the curious fact that the caste which 
occupies the small wards adjoining these old wooden walls are 
almost exclusively tho Bow-men (* Dkanuk ), probably the 
descendants of the old soldiery who kept watch and wild over 
these battlements in ancient times! 

I also by a hurried inspection of several of the mounds and 
villages found various fragments of sculptures and other eon* 
finuatory detail* which led me to conclude that tho modern 
village of KumraMr ( IT on map) covered the site of the greater 
part of the old palace, tho remains of which latter were deeply 
buried twelve to twenty feet below the surface; and that the mins 
'of others of the ancient buildings existed at the various spots 
numbered on the accompanying map. As to the identity of 
some of these, I hazarded a few provisional conjectures, but 
I expressly added, “the real nature of most of these mounds can 
only be revealed by actual excavation. 11 At the satne time, 1 
pointed cut that the necessary exploratory excavation must inevit¬ 
ably bo very difficult and costly owing to the fact that most 
of the likely sites arc largely bnilt over or covered by Muham¬ 
madan graves, and l>©eamje the old mins Ue deeply buried 
down in the debris of over twenty centuries, often with little 
or no surface-marking to indicate their presence* 

1 PMfoU it lb* eurfvut Hfadifenn for ill* mm* of lb* fiw-r rJiah; tbtffl iv 
nplttftd bj *f* For further di-taHsi sea Appetadif p. S3. 

> Xhti frxiit*nM of Mffisc Ihwiu Mtrcn\ mile* flwsj with in ih* si iiia .* find 

bten by Mr, Me Cm k h ex in lUt?—•*» p- 21. 

* aU 
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These important results of my hurried two days* * visit l 
report oil at once to the Government of Bengal, who forthwith 
printed and published my rough notes on the subject. 1 The 
greet interest thus excited amongst European orientalists by the 
discovery that the exact situ of Aboxa’s classic capital was still 
extant, and contained structural remains and probably invaluable 
historical inscriptions earlier than any hither to known, led to an 
influential request being addressed to Government to make the 
necessary excavations at the spots indicated by mo. 

To this, Government generously assented* and granted funds 
for the work. Unfortunately, however, these primary excava* 
turns, begun in 1391, when I was ubs *nt on sick leave, were 
misdirected. 1 hey nevertheless confirmed my identification of 
the PHnch Pah&ri as being the ruins of great aliiptw t and also the 
already known fact that at the Chhoi i Pnh&r% was a great iffipo* 
which from my later inspection in 1892 I was indined to think 
might ho the celebrated first and greatest of all the relic- itspu, 
erected by Asoka, as General Cunningham had latterly supposed. 
In 189a Government asked mo to direct and supervise the 
excavations which they wished to be made at the sites which 
1 had indicated as lying within 'the old palace/ that is, the 
palace of the kings of the j Waitrya dynasty. Such excavations 
can only be done during the dry season, as it is only then that 
iho level of the ground-water at most of the sites fulls suffi¬ 
ciently to allow of the necessary deep digging. On visiting 
rah a for this purpose, I secured for the Calcutta museum 
nil the various portions of Buddhist railing and other import¬ 
ant pieces of sculptures which were lying about or fixed 
in buildings in accessible positions, after 1 had gained the 
consent of their owners. I was fortunate also in obtaining 
f«u (ho local supervision of the proposed excavations, as f 
could not be present personally, the active assistance of 

^ F^tutiprtm and tfttrWjUM* f fit tljltrjtthxl 

• C»snre«AM Art, I. S, Ri r t„ Xf. 16 *. 
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Mr, C, A, Mills, of the Public Worka Department! who wii 
then stationed at Patna* 

la May 1SS6 the exploratory trenches were commenced at 
the various spots pointed out by me at Kumraior t ButanJIn^ 
Bafiadurpufj and Rampur\ Within a few days so many Important 
sculptures ami other objects were unearthed that I was telegraphed 
for to visit the excavations and advise farther proceedings, 

Mr, Mills 1 telegram dated 22nd May 1S0O was:— 

** Have found stone earrings, beams, oils coin supposed to ho Chint&o, 
images, foundation of buildings, moulded briekt, etono [lobbies, oto. Fha«e 
eoiiiQ by Saturday^ eiiuI jf possible, us yonr advii.o as to further excavation; 
is urgently needed/ 1 

Thene sculptures, on inspection, 1 found included the mag¬ 
nificent eolcemi capital of a dutmclty Greek type —quasi-ionic, 
figured in plate IL It was found twelve leet below lliu surface, 
on digging at a *pot indicated by mo in the Bnlandhi grove nf 
manga trees, where there was no surface-marking to guide rue 
except a large rough stone with a peculiar legend attached to it 
like that related by HjXjen Tsliko in regard to Huddlwi 1 * foot¬ 
print stone * Tliis huge capital by its beautiful workmanship, 
material, and the depth at which it waa found amongst ruined 
walls seemed manifestly of Aboea's period or very man after 
it. And the Immense iimportance of this find is that 1 1 is ike 
mosl Grecian sculpture get found in India , excepting the capitals 
of Aaqka’s pillars and ths 1 Inda-Grociau 1 statues end friezes of 
the Ponjfvb ] and that if h found withm tka palace precinct* of 
Asoka’s own capital^ and ti probattty of Agora’s own age I 

The other 1 finds * thus brought to light were portions of old 
brick walls ten to fifteen feei below tho surface, also ancient 
wooden bridges and piers or ^haU 1 along the undent moats* 
These remains afforded clues to further promising sites for 
exploratory trenches* And in one of the^c position*, which 1 had 
thus indicated, Mr* Mills, assisted by his surveyor, Amiim 
Ho&SAitt, had the rare good fortune in Juno 1^90 to find (at 10 
on, map), about ten feet below the surface, tho broken fragments 
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of a. gigantic pillar of Asoka, one of those polished colossal 
monoliths which that emperor set up and inscribed with his 
edicts when no rocks were near, and of which two existed in his 
capital at the time it was visited by the Chinese pilgrims. Frag¬ 
ments of nearly hat! of the whole pillar were recovered, but 
these unfortunately boro no trace of the inscription- This 
missing portion or fragments of it will probably be found by 
further excavation near this place, for this seems to be the ori¬ 
ginal situation of the pillar, because the exposed fragments He in 
the centre of a court bordered by rows of monastic cells, built of 
massive bricks of the old Buddhist period. The expense, 
however, of the deep excavations necessary for this purpose is 
almost prohibitive. 

The discovery of this pillar of AsokA supplied another most 
important clue to the topography of the ancient palace and city. 
But this could not be followed up immediately, owing to tho 
onset of the rainy season and the occurrence of famine in 
another part of the province withdrawing Mr. Mjli.s from this 
work. Ultimately about the beginning of 1897 a subordinate of 
the Public Works Department was sent to cany out my instruc¬ 
tions, but lve only very partially followed them, and so advanced 
the research very little. 

In March last (1899) 1 was permitted by Government to 
visit Patna for a few' daya to report upon the whole question 
of the excavations there, and especially to show what had 
been achieved and what still remained, to bo done in the wav 
of practicable excavation at the site of the old palace of Asoka 
and tho Maury as. I went very carefully over the whole 
ground several times; and this in itself was no easy matter, as the 
old site extends over several square miles, and is thickly built 
over in great part, freely intersected with tortuous stretches of 
water—old channels of the river Son —and barred by groves and 
clumps of trees which cat off the view. 

Tho result of this review of tho situation, whilst confirming 
broadly and in most particulars my original identifications, as 
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wade at my two visits in 1392, extends considerably our know¬ 
ledge of several important details, and especially bo of the limits 
of the palace and the position of its chief monuments, as will be 
seen in tho accompanying map, plane, and photographs. 

In detailing these particulars 1 shall first consider the ques¬ 
tion ns to tho boundaries of the old city, then the extent and 
boundaries of the palace, and afterwards the sites of tho chief 
individual monuments as far as can bo ascertained at present. 


Tiie City of Patalifutda: 

Its location and boundaries. 

The geographical position of tho city is fixed, by the fore¬ 
going data, at u point somewhere in the immediate vicinity 
of the n its lent town of Patna, The old city stood on the south 
bank of the Ganges at the confluence of the latter river with 
another, called by the Greeks ' Erranoboas' a name apparently 
intended for tho river Jliranyahahu or jS5/j t ' which formerly joined 
the Ganges here, and in the accompanying map I have indicated 
in green the present truces of the old channel of the Sort, which 
seems to be the river in question. 

As the city was recorded to have lain more than half-a-mile 1 * * 4 
to the north of tho palace, mid as we have found vestiges of the 
palace at the village of Ktmrahor (see map). I thus begun my 

1 Smiso dorr Wit tiAmf this river, hot Ann*, writing appimdtlj from the 

ulna HOOTCH (MkustJJbskO, call* it , AVi'iqfl«wn.‘ "Inch i» ovnrdrrrd 

to br intrude it for the Indian * Jlirenfa-tol* ’ *r ’Tli« Gold** Armed, 1 ■ lit]* 
wWrli Sir W. Jo**n *ho wed [ Jr ia f i> J?fjr ir r^«. IV, 10 (I7O&0 w u> anchor namo 
Of tho river Son. ami Colon..! Wiltoip (W™, XIV. 880) quote* u 

writing ‘Pitalipatr* on tbs Son' fa«u & Mm Ffp/J/rta) tl*> Ind. AnfrpuiT. 
1872, «. 801). But Aanux md Pun emtmor*ir both the * .ErretwAo** 1 *nd 

* Son ' lit diltinrt riTCTl- It nu^ht also bn intended for ihr iHraatar.ih or TV 

* Golden One,* which wnj a Li tie of the Gtwfak or ow of it* bnuirlioi »i Hi* Urns 

and r l*«p "here Bnddh* died; and lb* joint the Gan« 0 i ophite Pat™ *t 

Ike pr-naf-nt eI&T. . 

4 4 More ik-in tfami H to tbt> ol 1M1 eiiy" ™ *™uh wu 

lU poyjl pppeinet*.' Fa Hia*—Bbo 4pprmliiL 11 
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search for the boundaries of the old city to the north of that 
village. 

The form of the city, about B.C, .100, we learn from Megas* 
thesea, was a long parallelogram about nine miles in length, 
apparently fronting the Ganges, His description is as 
follnwa;— 

“At the meeting of th« river (the Gauges) with another is situated 
1 Palibeihra,' acitj eighty stadia (9’2 miles) in length and fifteen (1'7 miles) 
in breadth. It is of the shape of n parallelogram and » girded with a 
wooden wall, pierced with loopholes for tlib discharge of arrows. It has o 
ditch in front for defence and for receiving the sewage of the city. 1 This 
ditch which ‘encompassed it (tho city) nil round ’ was sis hundred feet in 
breadth and thirty cubits in depth, and the wall was crowned with 
towers and had four-ond-sixty gates.” * 

In the seventh century A.D. the ruin* of Asoka’s city were 
still 12 to 14 miles* “in circuit: although it is waste and desolate, 
the ptLmpuU o{ the walk ntill remain,” * 

Such u long strip of high-lying and deuady-iuhabited land 
we still find in tho direction and general ]>osition litre mil tested, 
namely, about hulf-a-mile to tire north of the village of 
KumrSktr which latter is a part of tho old palace. It stretched 
from Bankipur on the west to beyond Patna city on the east, 
about eight miles in length, and it is bounded on three side* 
by deep moats and on the fourth or north side by the Ganges. 
The ‘moat’ on the south aide,averaging about 200yards in width 
and still retaining water for the greater part of the year, is an old 
channel of the Xdit, the same which hud been utilized in its eastern 
portion by the Muhammadans as the southern moat to their 
fort it: rations ut Pain a (sec map). On tho west are several moats 
representing probably reductions in tho size of tho city by 
encroachments of the river or otherwise. 


1 Stub*, XV,.. 30-361 MoOHndi**. j,l fit 
’ A*su.v Mm 10 1 MeCiindJ 1 % 08, 

[ ' KT«my a ,"Hrcis Tsusu'i lift (Bud), p. 

JjjffHj, 101 r 
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Within tho oblong tract thus dtin urea tod, Patna ‘city' 
seems without doubt to occupy part of the site of the undent 
Papiiiptitra, and at its high south-west corner stood, in my 
opinion, the village of Pdfati (‘ FdtuU-grthm ’j which formed the 
nucleus of the ancient city. The popuhir shrine of tho ‘city- 
godJess’ (Pdlan Devi) further to tho west doubtless also stands 
on part of tho old city, together with the higher lying ground 
by Bhi find Pahdri towards Bankipur. The western bortlor of tho 
city cannot, however, bo defined at present, even approximately, 
owing to the land them having been so much cut up by the swirl 
of the Ganges and Son rivers. Nor cun the eastern limit ho 
hid Wilted, with certainty; for the line of bcampnKsadva dis¬ 
covered at the place marked {• *) on tho map does not show 
whether it defined the extreme eastern border of the city or 
merely bounded an arm of the moat. 

In attempting to trace and map out the boundaries of the old 
city, our most trustworthy, guide, in the absence of superficial 
walls, or their indications, would obviously be the lines of this old 
buried beam- pali Slide, if we could find them. The first notice of 
the fact that vestiges of these old walls still exist was recorded 
in 1877J They were found in the heart of the modern town 
of Patna at the point above mentioned and here detailed :_- 

“ During the ooM season 1S7C whilst digging a taut* in Shukk J luhia 
Qbttvi, a part of Patna almost equally distant from the chink (market- 
and the railway station, the excavators, at a depth of soma 13 or 15 foot 
below tho swampy surface, discovered tho remains of a long brick wall 
running from north-west to south-east. How far this wall extended Layout! 
tho limits of tho excavation—(which latter was) probably more than a 
hundred yards—it la impossible to say. Not far from tho wall and almost 
parallel to it wu found a line of palisades, the strong timber of which it 
was compnsed inclined slightly towards the wall. Tn one place them 
appeared to have been some sort of outlet for two woo lea pillars rising to n 
height of some 8 or 9 feet nliOvo what had evidently been the undent level 
of the place and between which no trace of pnlUmJo could L-.- discovered 
had all th.f appearance of door or galo-pOcts.” 


1 «I\ W McCtlsblfr, iWiaiif dttenltd Mtgjjihmft. p, 307, 

2 cilEaini * ,1/tfa ylt Salt fiV /afsw** 
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Further traces of these old wooden walls wore found by 
me in 1892 at several places, one to three miles distant, and 
in every case the tops of the beam a were over 18 feet below 
the prose at level of the ground. The first of those is at the 
spot marked *19 on the map. This point is about 200 yards 
to the do rtli of the snored well called ( Again hiaii 1 and near the 
western bolder of the village Tutsi Matidi, by the side of a most 
which is called by the older villagers ‘'The Emperor’s Moat’ 
{.Mah i r,~ij khan da ). II era a cluster of about twenty-five to thirty - 
beams were exposed in digging a tank about thirty years ago, 
and they remained visible for several years: some wore carried off 
for firewood, 1 saw a portion of one of the beams and found it 
to be sal tree 1 about two feet in diameter, and though dark in 
colour marvellously well preserved. I also found that by the side 
of these beams the villagers had recently exposed the top of a 
heap of large, roughly splintered, stones, each about two feet in 
diameter, and piled as if to prevent the beams from becoming 
undermined by the water. This was probably the site of one of 
those numerous wooden towers mentioned by M&GASTHENFJi at f«n 
inlet (door or canal) leading into tbo town from the south, or 
an outpost of the palace. 

The two other points where l found portions of the beam* 
palisade still in situ are at *13 and *24 on map, of which 
particulars will la- given presently with reference to the palace 
boundaries. 

Thu structure of the palisade was probably similar to that 
figured in one of the friezes 1 obtained from the Swat valley, 
depicting the wooden fortifications of Kapifatastu and dating to 
ab°nt the 1st century of our cm, when the traditional appearance 
of the old wooden walls hod doubtless not been forgotten. In 
a portion afterwards traced* to the south of Dulandhi, the 
beams averaged IS to 20 inches in diameter und appeared to 
be arranged in a double line, the one about 51 foot distant 
from the other; and the individual posts seemed connected by 


J Sk&rm rwbusta. | 3 Bt* Dllbu PumAbliJliitim. 
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transverse plunks. The apace between the double row of beams 
was probably filled with earth. 

No further vestiges of the walls, wooden or brick, of the old 
city have yet been reported, though I have no doubt that any 
resident of Baakijmr who kept an outlook on the wells, drains and 
tanks which arc constantly being dug thereabouts would obtain 
many more. 

Nevertheless from tho general indications now available it 
seems fairly clear that relatively little of the ancient site has 
been cut away by the Ganges, probably less than lialf of the 
river frontage? of the city. This river while habitually carrying 
away the land bodily for many miles in width to the north 1 
appears to have spared the site of P&faliputra In great measure. 
It bends northward at Banleipar, which name indeed means'the 
town of the (river-) bend.' It is curious, however, to find that 
the great fair of this part of Mid-India is hold, not at Patna, but 
on the sands opposite to it, on the northern bank of the river at 
the confluence of the Gamdak, which place curiously is called 
Sonpvr. This, however, can scarcely rider to the river ! Son,’ as 
it is on the opposite side of the Ganges and is far from the 
ascertained site of the monuments of Pnfaliputra* 

The greatest monuments of Pataliputra, however, wc ore 
informed by the Chinese pilgrims, lay to the south of the city 
and chiefly within the Palace precincts. 

j Xhis jj well fUmlzittfl in tho following ffzh-wit fmin a rewni EMWijwper article 

on the ihe T hrr al Ffebri opjwiilir Tklta i— 

Th# husin will one day lIhj kndlag gkiu luilI-A-mile from tho rinsr* 

wLilo & Esw day* Ulor it will cut tba And Trktiv*j lidiagfl iwaj ; mwAhn tfaao * 
m»mA limtike »Hl AplW in mid dm net, Mid ibu AUthjriti« Will Iwr* Eo li oil jl 

MW dun,ltd for tlu>ir foiry iteainor^ l hut, perhaps niMEU a dnTiitkni nf iLnw <?r font 
miles, which nuokcfl a eonAitkimlil# difEmnw m the timi? Etbla. Thu mij ri-nuim qp*n 
for a few work m, anil UhH fff*ilu*Jly Ell up ■gain, itul A UrW rhjiciat] hil io be found. 
Xhi* U Collier Gnn^s* oldoifc adJ moil hymrilv vrnumvmcmr 

1 Another on ibu north bank wkkh mpp«n to ran Eh poi*ildy pmizn eg* 

of lb* old nnuBfl ii iliAt ofiiio £*** or embarking oppcdl® ilw 1 Bankiptif end of 
Eninn, Tho old narm* of thin part of Eb* oxmtry wait According to Nit* Creek frorrotit 
► fW; which wila Lnlorpratod by Sorgcofi W0im r the gn*l flinakriiiil* ii r^imeiU* 
jog rh* Indian word or * Butcra/ *ud thm tcit probity n Hi r™l 

StfU il leomi worth <Ji*l the ctpjw™* eajlwrkintf place tar FaEna i« called 

(he ferry of 1 Faluti 1 or 1 Farari.* 
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The Palace. 

The old palace, as containing within its grounds the cliief 
ancient monument*, is therefore of more importance for us than 
the city itself. And we have the positive satisfaction of having 
found part of its ruins beyond all doubt. 

It stood, according to the Chinese records, “ to the south of the 
city,'** from which on© of its chief monuments (the great relie 
stupn) was more than a H, Hint is, over hulf a mile. And the dis* 
covcry of the broken Awfcr-pillur mid the position of the great 
ttupn (28 on mop) and the other sculp lures and ruins of buildings 
disclosed by the excavations confirm my identification that A'am- 
rdhar village covets a principal portion of the puhtce ruins. The 
tradition also of its villagers gives this place ns the residence 
ol the old raja of the country, and especially of YisBAUADITTA, 
who was one of the ‘Imperial Guptas’ kings of P&taUpulra 
about A.D. 400, and the oldest rqja of which they hnd heard. 

What the sise of the palace was is not stated either bv the 
pilgrims or in any other published record that I can find. But 
to accommodate so many large monuments in addition to the 
retinue of such a mighty Eastern potentate and soldier as AsoEA 
was, it must have been of very large extent. 

The ' camp 1 of Sandkakottos, as described by the Greek 
ambassador, contained 400,000 men. Of sucli a large army, 
only a fraction would likely be fjiinrtercd in the palace or even 
in the city permanently j but its vast number conveys some idea 
of the large size of the palace itself. So also does the Greek 
description of life in the palace and the stately processions front 
it on business and pleasure, and the references to its large 
grounds and pleasure gardens.® 

The care of tli# Kings person is entrusted to women, who also 
are bought from their parents. The guards and the rest of the soldiery 
aitoail ootstdo the gate* of th e Royal apartments. The King may wot 

~' 3<* p. 12. _ -“ 

tfaeplttstm fiird™ within lixo Fakes in Aima’s day k uii (I) (o 
b**o W named ■ jiwtildt': <w Tam.au-, il, il*, Appendix VIL 
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Bleep during ihe dfhjtim*, and by night bo ss obtigsd io change his mntih 
from time to lijm> m it h si view to detent ploU against hte life, 1 

“The King leave* his polaoo not only in time el war, but also for the 
purpose ot judging miLsea* Ho thou remains iu court for the whole day. 
Another purpoie For width he leaves his palace hi to offer taotifloa j a third 
h to go to the dulse, for which ho depart s in BaOtihonaUaii fashion. Cmwdf 
el womep Eiurciuiid Mm, and eutdita this air ole Fpeurmen are langmL The 
road is marked off with ropet, and it ii death for man and woman alike to 
pans within the rope?. Men with drums and gong* lead the procession 
, , , , * , Of the women, some are in chariot?, soaio on kanea, and ?omo 
oven on elephants, and they arc equipped with weapons of every kind, as 
If they wore going on a campaign.” 3 

Although the precise boundaries of tins great palace cannot 
yet ho defined with my certainty, owing io the want of 
inscribed records in situ, and there being little i n the surfucg 
to indicate the ruin* underneath; still from the fact that we 
have found several fixed points (notably Hhe five *dic-*frpu 
and the mounds of ruins T immediately to the north of these) 
ami some of the actual monuments (the gnsut stujMi, portions 
of two old stone-railings, the d#ato-pilkr T &e«j wo may from 
these and the general topography provisionally consider that the 
palace stretched from Chhoti Pahari (2fi on map) to Kumrahar 
with a north-western extension through Bukmfhi, 8and&tpw % 
Hakudurpur % even ua far ns PirthipMr l and that the rains oi\ 
which the c Bargah* (4 on map) now stands probably represents 
a detached northern portion of the palace on the way to the 
Ganges. Tins would give the Palace and its surrounding build¬ 
ings and grounds an urea of over four square miles, with a 
somewhat sinuous outline towards the south, bordtiring tlsn olil 
cluinnels of the river Son. The line of very old ruiotcl 
foundations which stretch almost continuously from Chhnti 
Pahari to beyond JJultitiMi shows that by A^oka s time, what* 
ever it may have been in Buddha’s day, no large channcl of 
the Sm flowed in between. 


^ Stiita 3CV f h 48—<e : Ma0.,Sip 
: SthAtL' XV, l p 63—3* McC., 7X 
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THIS PALACE. 


In searching for traces of tin; boundaries of the old palace, 
I found what arc evidently parts of its old wooden * 1 walLt’ 
or palisade in two or three localities. Firstly, north-west 
of Kumrahar at the point (marked *2 on plan II) where in 
1802 I had recorded one beam, further digging hero exposed 
about sixteen feet below the surface, a line of several erect 
beams running east mid west. The beams were of sal wood, 
about eighteen feet long by l-FxliT, and they evidently 
formed the northern boundary of a canal or old armlet of 
the Son. Again at *20 in pbm II, about a quarter of a mile 
east of CMoti PahUri, in line with and duo south of the clump 
of beams at Tulti Mandi already referred to as forming part 
probably of the city walls, I found a similar group of enor¬ 
mous beams about eighteen feet below the surface. 1 The 
posts are clamped together with bauds of iron. This seems 
to have been u pier or the foundation of a tower, and is on 
the western border of a very old site now called K/mraunia, 
where the debris of broken clay cooking vessels extends down 
for fifteen to twenty feet- Another ert'et beam was lately 
found on digging a well in the field close to the south-west 
corner oi Kimrihar. And at Rampur other beams were 
found which, however, seems more for drainage purposes than 
for defence.’ 

From the disposition of these beams and the tojjogniphy 
of the country with reference to the Son channels, and the 
results of tile excavations so far made, it would seem tha* 
the palace covered this large area to the south of the city', 
from which It was cut off by wft ter-channels, of which 
smaller armlets seem to have penetrated the palace-grounds, 
and that both tho palace and these water-channels were forti¬ 
fied by palisades. I have already noted the curious fact 
that the eastern border of this ancient stronghold is at the 
present day almost exclusively inhabited by the ‘ Bowmen* 


1 In n field, bfltfflgijsg cu Mt'ghw SLwLri. 

1 Sup liter —p, 41* 
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caste, probably the descendants of the old palace guard of 
archers. I may also mention in tills respect that these 
villagers have built on the outskirts of their hamlets special 
f wrestling-grounds/ bricked and plastered platforms where the 
'Bowmen 1 youth nowadays indulge in friendly rivalry their 
martial (?) instincts. 

Excavations on the bite of the Palace. 

As tho important ruins of those ancient times or© so deeply 
buried in the dust nnd rubbish of subsequent centuries, it is neces¬ 
sary to resort to excavation in order to recover their vestiges. 
This operation reveals the interesting fact, as in digging into 
the older peat-mosses in Europe, that there is a chronological 
stratification, where each generation has left its own record. 

This is especially evident in the fragments of pottery and bricks. 
On penetrating the thin superficial stratum of the present day 
with its fragments of bricks of the ordinary Euroi>eaii proportions 
—ns this standard employed by the Government 1‘ublic Works 
Department is everywhere imitated by native builders, less than 
a foot brings us to the thin biscuit bricks of the Muhammadan 
period. On going further down we find the bricks become larger 
and larger during tho earlier mediaeval period, till at tho depth of 
twelve to fifteen feet we reach those usually found in the buildings 
of Asgka’9 age, measuring sixteen to eighteen inches in length 
hy ten to twelve in breadth and two to three inches in depth. 

The rise in tho general level of the country and of the beds of 
the rivers has been so great that many of the ancient buildings are 
covered now by open fields. Thus at Ktmrahar and around it most 
of the old buildings, monastic and other, are found deop beneath 
fields bearing crops of potatoes, pulse, rice, and without 

practical!y any surface indications of their presence. 

This rise in the surface level of tho ground is partly duo to 
the ruins of buildings, the accumulation of the refuse of villages, but 
mainly and chiefly to the silt deposited by the river floods, and also 
1 think to a considerable extent to tho dust caught and held fast 




as 
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by grass anil weeds. The rate of this deposit as indicated by the 
depth at which the old remains are fount] would give abort 
eighteen to twenty foot in about twenty-two centuries or loss than 
oner foot in a hundred years. 1 An interesting geological fact u 
that prhides arc found thus fur out from the hills at a depth 
of about twenty feet- 


But all this silting and covering up of the undent surface tends 
to reduce the prominences and depressions in great measure to one 
dead level and effectually masks the ruins underneath, rendering 
their recovery a task of extreme difficulty. In this way one lias 
to work almost entirely in the dark on the lines of a scientific 
research, and bo ever on the alert to recognise duos when they 
present themselves and follow them up duly without destroying 
any structural vestiges. Besides this, tlm great depth to which 
the excavation, must be carried to reach the ancient ground level 
lakes much time and is very costly. 

I lie first spot at which I commenced excavations was at 
KumnViar (11 on plan II), where that ancient pillar curved in 
deep relief had been found, inside the courtyard of the owner of 
thst village, Bhdkh Akrah-ul-Haq. This gentleman liad oblig* * 
ingly presented to mo for Government portions of n Buddhist 
iailing and a few other sculptured stones which lie or his ancestors 
had unearthed in digging wells or house foundations hereabout, 
and ho at my request permitted hi* courtyard to be incised deeply 
in several directions. These trenches were earned down to over 
twelve feet by Mr. Mills, but besides the fact that they showed 
that the whole thickness of that stratum was composed of broken 
bricks and plaster, which had frequently been dug over, they 
revealed no structural remain, except a winged griffin sculp¬ 
tured in white sandstone, 30 inches long. 5 It may be 
noted that griffins, although met with in Assyrian sculpture, 
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are also specially referred to Uy the old Greek authors in their 
account of ancient India .. 1 


'I’he carved pillar which was unearthed hero nome years 
figiv bears on its two opposite sides the Hfe-eized figure of a 
female in t!io old style, possibly of Asoka’a epoch, anil resembling 
gone rally the reliefs with the giantesses ( Fa/tt/unt) in the BAarhut 
railings.* 1 lor uplifted hand grasps the branch of a tree bearing 
fruit somewhat like the jack-fruit, 4 mid the aides are gracefully 
decora tod with clusters of plantain* and mcmgtt* fruit. 

A huge wall was struck about twenty yards to the west of the 
courtyard (11, plan 11), at sis feet lie low tho surface. It rmi north 
and south, was 3| feet thick, and its bricks were of the earlier 
mcdireval kind, measuring 1:J* x 10" X 2*. Its foundation was 
reached at S feet below surface. It. for mod portion of a largo 
building, possibly n tuVnira, with n plastered brick pavement 
some yards further north, but nothing else noteworthy w s found 
on carrying the trenches down to the mud-level. The whole site 
here consists of traces of brick foundations, which have been 


repeatedly dug into for brinks for building purposes; and on a 
little mound (at the point X l<! on plan II) lies the coping atone of 
a Buddhist Tailing (plate I}. This hitter point is about a hundred 
yards south of the place where were found the fragments of the 
great dW;«-pillar, to bo described presently* 


' " Four-footed bird. ft bout a* l.irjfo a.; woItos, IhtjbjC and <-l*w. |tkr lbt*«» o. 
Il, a lion and ccVLTud all orcr til* W 7 with black fcatl.Br., cSC.pt <®ly on 111. brra.t. 
Ftlorfl tluy rlt d" i MoOriadls'a tnawL. p. 17), In W i. lit. an cglu ■ 

’t M w iror.hSpiwil in tbc ad]";jiilil&S Hindu ri!L"B" of Xay/t/ata. 

* E^ee-uiHy tko OSm inafribod Citfafrl* D^ai* in CntSlMIUM'i "Slwpa of 
Kiarkut ”pi, «iii,8T3. Ware it TUT for tlw fact ihnl a asn.ny cl .urli figure- .n witou 

... occur in Ibu Blinrblil « 1 lVm and lb. fact lltlt in Ibl. ««• bulk 111 . M and 

riatil band, are npl.ftod OH diff.renl (Uw, the fifiqra by ilwU imRtt tla lat.n a* Wtesdod 
flip Ifjwj—mother in th& poturentEonii fcHrtfc+WH*r 

Major n. Psuv. A. aspU rhlt^ 
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youth of tho landlord's house, ft bout thirty yards, I sunk a 
well at the spot {12 on plan II), where according, to n village 
tradition there was a subterranean masonry passage leading for 
sGvohil hundred yards in a north-westerly direction. After some 
diti lenities, os tho excavation at the spot originally pointed out 
showed no structure even at eighteen feet depth, l laid to 
retire to allow tho vintm* women to bo brought out to indicate 
the proper spot. This was reached by lateral mining, and a 
structure of largo bricks was revealed twelve feet below the 
surface with a cavity partly faced which looked as if it might bo 
a passage. Hut objections were raised to further undermining 
of the houses over it, so that it coukl not be ascertained whether 
there was an arch, find the interesting question of this subter¬ 
ranean passage remains unsolved. Although now so deeply 
buried., it was probably once a building above ground, and 
■ curiously, while the village legend says, the passage leads to the 
J)argah t about a mile to the north-west; there is also at tho 
latter place u subterranean passage twenty feet below the surface, 
and also running north-west, in the direction of Bhikna I'a/iari 1 
T. he most important find of all, perhaps, at these excavations 
at Kmiird&ar was the discovery of u broken AwAa- pilbtr in the field 
at its north-west comer (0 plan II) between the Ofu man and 
A'tilu ponds, and adjoining tho Grand Trunk Road end railway 
line, 'i here was no surface indication here except that I noticed 
the villagers were digging out seme large bricks (18" x 11-V x 2"), 
evidently of the Buddhist period, from rather superficial mins 
bordering the south side of the latter pond; and in conse¬ 
quence ( asked Me. Mil us to cut nn exploratory trench across 
tills high field. In doing tliL* Surveyor Aniun Hobsain, who 
li.irf rendered tuo much vidnnblo and painstaking assistance 
throughout this enquiry, found on the 1st July 18:10 a largo 
fragment of u colossal Asoka -pillar twelve feet below tho surface at 
tin. 1 site marked B on annexed plan Hi, It was a vertical section 
of Hie shaft, three und-a-luilf feet long mid nearly two uud-a-hslf 


• Sefl f. 13 fur fur till 1 r deinill of tbi* ifatrgah 
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feet in diameter, giving it circumference of about 7 foot 7 inches. 
It lay in the north- west corner of a rcchmgular wall built of the 
tibove-noted large bricks, mid it rested on a stratum of broken 
pieces of bricks and mortar, together with numerous other 
a printers of its stone. The two walls enclosing it, which were 
Hiruck ten foot below surface, also rested on the same foundation, 
ho they evidently were built after the destruction of the pillar., 
Further digging exposed two other similar Inigo fragments at 
the spots marked A and 15 on plan IIi p at ton and t welve feet 
respectively down, together with about a cart load of sharply 
aMvcrad chips of the pillar* Those were scattered over tho 
old surface level, averaging about twelve feet below the present. 

Unfortunately none of the portions found boro any inscrip¬ 
tion, and the onset of the rains put a stop to further search for the 
season. Renewed search in the following year (January 1897), 
beyond recovering several more uninscribed fragments, including 
one at D, added nothing now. Nor was tho base of the pillar 
found as evidence of the exact original site. 

The missing inscribed portions of this pillar, I am still 
hopeful, may bo found by further thorough examination of this 
plot and its neighbourhood—if not the whole inscribed part, at 
least a portion of it, also let ns hope the base of the pillar so as 
to fix the original position exactly. For the sjuimctrical position 
of the site where the broken pieces of the pillar were found, 
namely, between the two old ponds and adjoining the mass of 
tnciU;ev?il brick buildings on the south aide of southerly pond, 
where too lies the coping stone of a Buddhist railing, and the 
rows of brick cells on cither side fringing both ponds, oven 
although these cells scorn to have been built in metlhoval times 
after the destruction of the pillar—all those conddenit ions seem to 
favour the view that hereabouts was die original site of the pillar, 
and that this was one of the two Awiia-pillm^ seen and described 
by the Clniiesc pilgrims* 

Which of these two pillars may this one bo ? The first and 
most southerly pillar titoed at the side of the great relict£p<s 
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(soc plan I) by the side of the stone bearing Buddha 7 * foot, 
prints, and over liulf-a-milu south of * the city.' It was ‘about 
30 feet high 7 1 ami of great circumference,* and it bore at 
Tsu.vo’s visit a " mutilated inscription,’ 7 

The other and more northerly pillar was ‘ to the north ajp 
of tJic palace, 7 * 300 or 400 paean north of the first pillar, sup 
Fa Bias, and it wus ‘several tens of feet high 71 or ‘more flsun 
thirty feet 7 5 ‘with a lion on the top of it. Un this pillar then* 
is an inscription recording the tilings which led to the building 
of Ni-li, with the number of the year, the day, and the inridth/ 
But by Hiuen Tslano’s day the holl-legendlaid been grafted an 
to this site, und this pillar was shown to this pilgrim as marking 
the site of tin* place of torture which Asoka is alleged in the 
later myths to have built before his emm rsion to Buddhism, 

Although in the absence of the inscription the identity of 
this ]iiliar cannot bo stated with certainty, there seems a 
probability, when we work buck from I J anch Pahari as our 
fixed point, that it is the northernmost of the two. or the * AVi’ 
or * lull ’-pillar, 

btill there remains the possibility that it iniiy lie the pillar at 
the foot-print stone, and in favour of thin view is the fact that 1 
found that a great stone lying in tho Bttlandhi grove, about 15® 
yaids to the north-east, hud attached to it exactly the same legend 
as was related to Hiukm Tsiaso in regard to the mutilated stone 
with Buddlm’s foot-prints : indeed, this was related to mo in tliat 
pilgrim's very words. .Moreover, about 30 yards to tho south is 
the coping stone of a Buddliist reding of perhaps t he most primi¬ 
tive typo yet found ; und the cross bare of the railing {plate I) 
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wore unearthed in digging a well about 100 yards to the east 
of the fragment s of the pillar, and several others are worshipped 
in the small temples in the immediate vicinity. But if this be the 
southerly pillar near the foot-print atone and the great relierffi^a, 
where ate the remains of the Litter ? The only mound hero which 
suggests a possible step# is that on which the mosque stands to tho 
north-east of the AVit pond. This might account for tho disap¬ 
pearance of many bricks and atones, also tho fact that the present 
grand trunk road, which was also the road for the I'ailum soldiery 
in tin? Muhammadan period, passes directly through tins site, and 
also the highly embanked railway lino, anyone nr all i»f which 
may have used the large brick ruins near as n quarry for mad- 
metal. 

How i vat iftii pillar da frayed? The shaft has been shivered into 
hundreds of pieces ; but the chief lino of fracture in the larger 
pieces shows u vertical cleavage, dividing the pilkrs almost Into 
two equal halves. This naturally suggests lightning as tho des¬ 
troying agent, and it is remarkable that the dwfa-pjllar which was 
discovered in 18D6 at BnddWs birth-place, as a result of the repre¬ 
sentations and indications made by me to Government, shows 
exactly the same feature, namely, a vertical split down the centre 
of the column, dividing it into two lateral halves, and in this 
case the injury certainly was done by lightning, and it had occur¬ 
red previous to the visit of JIuien Tsiang, who described it as 
having been done by * a wicked [thunder-] dragon.** 

We know, however, from tho pilgrim that tho fanatical 
Bmlnnanint king of Western Bengal, $aSS.\ka, had about twenty 
years before, overran Pmfaliputra and Gttpa and destroyed us fur 
os be could the Buddhist monuments. Ho cut down the sacred 
Tiodhi tree at BwMha-Gaya, mid he especially defaced and des¬ 
troyed the foot-print stone at Pafaliputra, but it was * miraculously * 
restored. Hums Tsiano makes no mention of tho destruction of 
the pillar beside tho foot-print stone, ami his reference to both 
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pillfirs «g being ' several tons of feet lung’ mid ‘thirty feet Ion* 1 
leads to the supposition that they were still erect and unbroken. 

The time at which the destruction of this pillar happened 
seems from the depth of the level of the splinters, namely, about 

twelve feet, to have been probably before the Muhammadan 
period* 

The row of cells along the north border of the plot containing 
the fragments of the pillar were found to have one of the frag¬ 
ments under their foundation, thus filing their relative ages. The 
plan of these cells is shown in the accompanying sketch. 

At the north-east corner of KtmrSfor at the point marked 14 
on plan II is reported to be a huge trough, about ten feet long and 
three or four bread, about 15 feet under the surface. Fa Hlw 
states that to the north of Asoka’s palace ami not far from 
the ‘ iW» ’ pillir was “ a great stone trough ” for the palace* 
offerings of food to the monks. The situ of a colossal buried trough 
was reported to me by the villagers. Without any loading 
questions on such a subject, the owner of the field pointed out the 

^t to me, and bkat^wa. corroborated by an old villager 
1 hey state that when the present railway (East India main line) 
'Tj mg . made about forty year. „ gp , a dl , p cuttiil( . w „„ h 

«t ttai pomt for the »»bway tunnel. In the digging they ut to 
tlo white smd of the eld rirer Si,,, and „t obl , ul glto,.,, f„-t they 
reached „ greet trough thc approximate ^ ^ ^ J 

rl“ J rt ™ “ f “" d «** It TO ... I.eiivy thet 

d net be pulled out d,-spite the superintendence of the 
r.uiopean ongxueer. Ultimately, »„d eepeendly os eupectMou. 

coohe, were ateroed at tf* moneter immocuble trough, , 1.0 

Mty yutTLther w£t ^ ^ S “ b ’''“- V W “ cnt > ‘ lb "“‘ 

eneOndtoT T“ mst,mt “ l1 <*<*7 1 n trench ,,t the 

(Whnt m """ “ >ld **"' *>»®U Hue of cutting 

the *, etrad, Una confirming to tin. extent the report! 

f I ’' r J ' 1,1 ' b- l' tfieuee water appeared at nine 

’ the march mold not be continued. liy Jfe.y the subsoil 
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water* sin mill have sunk sufficiently low to allow of this important 
fraco being searched for. It is quite possible that A sofa s trough 
might In; of iron: on the other hand, this hmiedtrough may prove 
to bo stone after all- 

To tin? north of this alleged site of the trough and of 
Kumrihar village, as fitr hs the broad oil clmnnel of the S5» 
in a line with the part called Gun Sugar is a more or less compact 
mesa of old foundations intersected by a few relatively narrow 
waterways,, the most southerly of which ¥u ha Vo seen to be 
palisaded. 

The eastern bonier fringing the Sinai hike has three Hindu 
temples, each containing portions of Buddhist image* or Buddhist 
railings, and an intereating sandstone relief of the Snn*G<>d in 
i-Grcek style. 

Portions of two separate old Buddhist railings of wind*tone 
have been found by mo in this locality; and they are of especial 
interest, not. only on account of their extremely primitive charac¬ 
ter—probably the earliest jet found—hut also from their having 
doubtless surrounded thu two chief shrines of PUfnHputrv t iuunol) * 
ttie d4p# of BuiHtm a relies find the foot-print of Buddhiu Of 
these two railings thus found, one, apparently the oldest C*» 
plate III) us it lias ruder design* and is most weathered, was found 
in isolated portions, chiefly in the Bargak, though two posts 
were on a mound nt Bohathtrpur. The oldest inhabitant could 
give no eluo as to the point where they were unearthed, though 
the crossbars are believed to have been dug up at thi Bargah, 

Tlio posts of this railing are of two kinds—one bears ceutinl 
bosses or medallions containing animal*, namely, a lion, with a 
smaller animal, possibly its cub, and a dog or lion-faced sea- 
monnter. The other kind of post bears carved human l.gures on 
one port an amorous couple under n tree, and on another post arc 
depicted evidently the same couple as prisoners tied by a ccro. 

A chief peculiarity of tliis railing m addition to its gom rehy 
primitive appearance is that its cross-bars are rectanguln and 
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not ovoid, and they are lot into wry small mortised socket*, asit, 
iwuinary woodwork («m) plate V). 

rue other railing (plate I , of which only two post*, „ 
portion of the coping atone and serend bare have yot I*™ 
found, R in fairly good preservation. The bare were drur out 
at .1 poim about sixty yard, west of the alleged site of the treimh 
in while the two posts have been [„ the horn* of the 

landlord of AnmmAar since U. father’s time, and their nomt-e « 
7*° ‘ They are of a fine-grained whitish sandstone. Each 

of the posts » adorned with .3 rosette., the upper and lower rep*, 
setmng varied forms of the lotus flower, and the central one \Ls 
an image 0 r a group-picture. The centre] medallion on one nf the 
upriirht pujda represents a man gdng uphill with one of the 
my lueal cel eat ud Weeded females (AV™™), who la canjL 
a dud. What seem* to I jo a fragment of another post is in the 

2 rv?:°; and w iu ° <*■» of a faLk-is 

on tlJ T ° bjC 1 k° “ ° ltg bag in hcr L| P- The medallion 
aT )T t0 ropa ^' Vlt 0 ««ne front the 

isstnVr ] ? dlm 0tRag - U " dcr n “^“'headtHi smike canopy 
him *e#mf T‘^ ? **? 7*^ **“ rfgllt fiend up^fted, and behind 

r rr,: t *, A ; * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tho frul n 1 7^ ' **’ < ‘ COrCd ** if t0 rorU 

he fragment of copmg stone represents in its nppor moulding 

i row of bells and beads such as doubtless wore tied From nost to 

post of its wooden prototype 1 and in its trinve * , . 

crude t™ r^.ti . i , * 1 m m friesse is sculptured a verv 

, - , ’ " “ y “ al three monlia nr /lui|jh„' 

*** lnm Altogether the rtjrb 

% sculpture m railing is yuty i f 

Indian in it, detail, exjrt ,l„. K I‘ u,tI >’ 

8tone ^ ' f bind ornament of the coping 

b^rf^'T !Cal ? h,r !l ™ ^ riJe ™'y. the reverse red, 

in^nd ZctU inT f kst J ™rtbed h, ben. 

—-—- . tQ ltJ ground or in a plastered plinth without 

tb* (WJi'.Rf „t li, BUrfm't ”1^** “ bnt ' nurc u found uit 
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asi^’ stone basement, Both mils are of small size, the poets 
measuring only 46 and 37 inches in length respectively; and in 
the more richly ornamented one (plate 1) with the ovoid bars, 
the discs on the pillar are 8" in diameter, whilst those of the 
bars is 10*. The fragment of a large post or pillar (fig. 2, plate II) 
may possibly bo ilia top of a corner post of the railing. It bears 
oil one side under the f mine-work of a balcony the uplifted hand 
evidently of a female grasping a tree, and on the other side the 
head of a prince surmounted by an umbrella. 1 

The original site of at least one of those railings almost cer¬ 
tainly must have been as ti fence to the stone c on ta inin g Uuddliu s 
foot-prints. This stone was enshrined by A soli A in n temple 
(vthara)] if the railings were outside the temple, it would he of 
considerable size. The other monument moot likely to have a 
railing would be the great rtlic-affi/w. This would he the 
largest Unfortunately no part of the railing contains an 
inscription, not even mason’s marks, except the comer post, 
the top of which boars a few roughly cut weathered eh t . rue- 
tors, of u later age, mostly resembling medirevnl Devawgari, also 
* shell ’ letters; and there seem to lie vestiges of an inscription 
along the front moulding, but now quite Illegible, 

Sandalpur (4 on plan II) on the northern border of this 
area of old foundations bus portions of old brick walls showing 
up in the village and adjoining fields when wells are dug, and 
curiously there is n local tradition that the giant Bum Sen is 
associated with the place— nowadays Asokas gigantic pillars 
arc usually ascribed by the Hindus to this Brahmanical 
personage. On the mound dose to the cast of this village 
(0 on plan II) and west of the mourn! of brick-maker’s refuse arc 
two small square tcraphrpillara in polished sandstone. Like the 
dswto-pillars, both are rectangular. One is ulmut live feet long, 
and the other is of a stopped pyramidal form, 2’ feet long, each 
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step nl>»ut 41 foot deep- 3 They arc sa id to Iisto boon found hi 
digging bricks out of this mound, but a trench cut hero 
revealed no bricks wiVN. To the octal of this* a few yard* cli^hmt, 
a trustworthy report^ states that there formerly lay here till 
about 30 years ago a largo stone pillar about eight feet long, 
bearing an in acription which was popularly said to be 'Chinese,* 
mid around it a large religious fair used to be held annually* 
This pillar wtis removed by the owner* ami the fair afterwards 
was given tip. Although the owner domed to me all knowledge 
of the matter, the fact is well attested* anti this pillar may 
probably yet be found in the city, ft may have Wen the mining 
inscribtsi fragment of the dtoia-pillar. 

Bulxmihi grove to the south of Sandatpur is a promising site, 
and seems to contain Some of those palaces with marvellously onta- 
mented walls of stone, the large stones to which Fa Siax refers. 3 
My attention was directed to this site by some villagers who asked 
me to eomo and see a curious big flat stone that had always 
existed there, and no matter where it was taken to f 1 it always 
came back to its old place. 35 Here they used the identical 
expressions employed by Hrftetf Tsukc in regard to the stone 
with Buddha’s footprints. 

This celebrated stone bearing the footprints of Buddha luid 
the following legendary history. When the aged Buddha in 
his eightieth year, and a few weeks before bis death, wits 
leaving for the last time this pu rt of the country* Mag ad ha t 
which had been the scene of Ms attaining the Buddha hood and 
of his most notable missionary labours* and which contained his 
favourite hermitages, and he with truly human nature was obvi¬ 
ously wending his way homewards (towards Kapilavasln) to die, 
before entering the boat which was to tony him over to 
the north bank of the Ganges, ho stood on this stepping-stone at 
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F&toUputra, which at that time as we have seen was only a Fmn.lt 
Tillage, 1 * * 4 nud ckditimed to his faithful attendant and cousin : 
“AsaSBAI this is the very lust time that I ahull gaze upon tins 
[bmd of the] Vajr&sana (mv, Bttddh«>€hijfa) and Itajai/riha” 
and adds tho chronicle “the traeea of his feet on this stone 
remained ,” s 

Tins stone was afterwards enshrined in a temple built 
by AsOKA who pa id it- frequent visits, as it was “ within his royal 
precincts hut .shortly before the visit of Hurra Tsiano’s, 
that chronicler relates that the stone was broken and defaced by 
the iconoclast Bmhmnnlcol Itaja Sa£a$ka/ w T ho threw it into 
the Ganges,* ( but it came hack to its old place.” It was “a groat 
square atone/ 1 and the impression was of the right and h ft foot, 
each <( about 1 foot 8 inches long and 0 inches brood/ 1 * fnr It was 
custom cry to represent Bnddlm physically as of heroic size; and 
Julies 1 a translation of the pilgrim's narrative states regarding 
Sa^A aka’s m ii tihit ion 

“ Se ren-lit ausutot dans io lien oil ctnlt la pierre, et voulut rfFactr let 
truces saenios ; amis & peine nvait-elle el« tnillee d mttpt <fa tittm ijcivile 
ndsrwit uni*.*, et quo Its ornaments ropnraiesAUMit corame aupoiuvant,"* 

The stone in the BuhnShi grove with this curious tradition 
attached to if t that “it came back to its old place/ 1 is a rough 
block of chipped quartzite about two nmladmlf feet square by 
two feet deep and just such a stone as might be a stepping- 
stone at a ferry. It bears on its upper surface two slight 
depressions side by side of what might be considered monster 
fo .t-prints, each about twenty inches long by about six inches 
wide ; and it bears marks of hacking or chiselling cn its upper 
surface and sides, though it is much worn, as the villagers for 

1 Stti.1 bin ‘praptaitj 1 fiu p“S e 1- 
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cunturics have been lining it ns a hone to sharpen their rouping 
hooks and knives. Still even now 1 can well imagine a devoted 
monk like Htuen Tsianu still able to see, with the eyes of faith, 
in the dim 'morning light’ (for it was only then he saw the details}, 
“ figures of flowers and fishes clustering around the toe's.'* This, 
rough block resembles nil the rufllly ancient rock-marked 1 foot, 
prints * of Buddha such as at Maunt Urm t nil of which possess 
a rude naturalness, whereas the neatly eh is-lied * prints 1 on 
basalt or marble blocks at Buddha-G a t/a and else where arc 
flagrantly artificial and mostly modern. 

In view of the presence of this remarkable stone in the 
Jittlandhi grove, although there was no other indication of a 
building on the level surface, beyond the fine debris of bricks, 
I asked Mr. Mills to sink a troncli by the side of thus stone 
(1 plan II}, This disclosed at a depth of twelve feet below the 
surface the beautiful colossal capital figured (plnte III, p. Id), It 
niensures 40 inches long by 33£ inches deep, and it lay at the side 
of a large thick ancient wall with a stretch of a plastered brick 
pavement, and curiously amongst some old copper and bronze 
coins found hero was one of the Chinese ]>att«rn with a hole in its 
centre, but its surface so corroded as to bo illegible. It was pro¬ 
bably dropped or purposely deposited here by a later Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim. 

This beautifully sculptured capital is of extreme interest, in 
that while it hes a suggestively Ionic outline, it seems to exhibit a 
transition stage from tin- early Assyrian of Persepolis to I lie 
Corinthian order. It is adorned in Greek style with tin- typical 
beading and buneysuckle; and yet it is found at the very head¬ 
quarters of As ok a himself and by Its artistic workmanship and 
the depth at which it was found is probably of Asqka’si own age. 
In any ense it is a telling testimony to the si rung Western 
influence in very curly times at Piitaliputra. 

The ancient walls and platforms have only been very partially 
exposed owing to the depth and consequent expense, but this situ 
is a very promising one. 
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The villages of liumpur and Bafmdttrjntr {9 and 10 on map), 
which rise further west, us inlets from the marshy Hilda 
bordering the old Son, arc built over mounds of brick dtbris % 
and in several places lie I urge blocks of rough unhewn stenu 
about two feet in diumeter, not, however, of sufficient size 
to suggest the massive blocks of Mu bundin'* lienmtuge. At 
Rampttr Mr. Mills exposed at the south-west corner of tho 
village about twelve feet, below Llio present surface a series 
of wooden planks built up one over the other like tho 
trestles of a bridge. This structure is evidently the foundation 
ol a tower or of a jetty or pier projecting into tho old Sm 
river. It was exposed, running north and south, and ut its 
side -was a wooden lined drain traced for about sixty yards, 
the upright beams of which, about eight feet long, ate set 
on a brick-plinth 17 feet below tho surface, and tho bottom 
of this waterway wh s also lined with wood, * 1 At JJahadurpur 
I found two of tho posts of tho old atOue-raiHng already described, 
lying on tho mound at the village temple, and u third at 
Rampttr, At the eastern border of Bahaaurpur an excavation 
showed deeply buried wooden dm ins of the same kind as at 
Ban tpur above noted, but the bed of the channel was paved 
with brick about 11 inches square. The wood in these ease* 
was tal, us with the betuu-palisade. 

Still further west, about three-quarters of a mile, at 
Pirtfiipur(U on map), where chips of granite and other stones 
were to be seen near the lips of the irrigation.wells, tho 
villagers reported Unit a large pMa* lav buried about ten 
feet down at the north-eastern comer of the village. On 
excavation* it proved toj be part of a massive Mudstone pillar 
evidently belonging to a temple (plate VI, fig, 3). It measured 
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Bbout 6 foot long and 3 foot 6 inches in breadth, and 
to lx? the Iwse of a pillar. It Inis a TOse-ehaped torus Mimwunt- 
iug its square stem, from which it in separated by 2 stepped 
plinths and a constricting band of rope ornament, while the 
upper margin of the vase is decorated with the conventions] 
Greek petals, and tire Ionic beaded moulding of the same kind as 
on the coping atone of the railing. One face of the square 
atem bears two lines of indistinct circular dmructm, some¬ 
what like Burmese. About twenty yards to the norti.-oust, 
whem a mound of bricks cropped up in the fields, excavation 
revealed a plastered brick-terrace only two and-a-half feet 
below the surface, and on this were found standing in «& 
the bases of five broken sandstone-posts of a railing The 
lines of these posts running north and south and east and west 
showed that they marked the south-west comer of an angular 
enclosure. The pi liars measured only 8| inches in breadth mid 
6* inches m hid™*, so that their original length must bare 

ST ,* lr “ *“»• ■»* ith oral i„ s u»pe, 

, + 3, bsr * 8nd P° 8ta worn altogether plain 

and uncarved. About 300 foot to the south-west of this 

T. “ ti>n f ..f vet f lur ff° Aments of the top of 
that squat tempJe-pdkr already described; and 25 ft* to the 
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Mttiihi allowed me to remove for Government. 1 Several others 
are used us lintels and blocks for strengthening walls in Yuri min 
buildings anfl so are buried out of sight, A large one deeply 
carved had been utilized by the masons in this way 
about a week before my visit, mid could not be recovered* 
An elegant column, apparently of the Gupta period, was dug 
out at the north'west corner of the mound* It bears an 
inscription in the mystic and as yet undeciphered so-called 
*eheH-chaiactt'rs, ’ of which 1 took rubbings; the carved post 
(plate IV, fig. 3) found hero also bears an inscription apparently 
in this character. A remarkable and possibly important 


structure at the Dorgah is a stone passage 25 feet down the 
large ancient well on the borders of the Gun Sugar. Accord¬ 
ing to the current tradition it leads to Jihikna PakSft on tho 
(ino side and to tlio subterranean passage at Eumrahar on the 
other, each of the points being nearly ft mile distant. I 
saw that its orifice on tho north-west border of the well had 
a regularly built liufelled doorway of atone, it was partially 
covered bv water at my visit in March, but in May it is 
mid to be dry. At such a season it was explored for a few 
yards with a torch several years* ago. 

The eastern border of the old palace appears to have 
been probably in tho line running the western bonier of the 
Sivai bike (U on imp) through Dhunuki, on tho eastern margin 
of Eumr&hitr, to Chhoti P«*n* (26 ou map) with eastern fortified 
offshoot to the Maharojkhanda or ‘ Emperors moats ’ (IP on map) 
at UtaiMand », where were found tho cluster of beam palisades \- 
mid large stones marking apparently the position of a tower 
as already described. Near the south of this latter point (20 on 
map and 10 on plan II) is tho celebrated holy web, called tho 
1 Afjam KucoL' _ _ 
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This Stic red well, the name of which literally steam to 
mean * the Fiery Well,’ appears to me to by a surviving vestige 
of the so-called ‘hell’ of A son A with its fiery- cauldrons, which 
the later monkish legend credited Asoka with having deliber¬ 
ately made to torture poor people. Nero-like, in the dayw before 
his conversion to Buddhism. 1 What wo know, however, of Asqiu 
ns a brave soldier and kind-hearted man goes quite u gainst the 
credibility of this story, and the reference in hi* ed he-inscription 
(No. VII1J that ‘in past days the Kings went on pleasure excur¬ 
sions, stag-hunting, <£ 1 /,,’ the simple tone of such passages, us 
Dr. Kkhn well says, is fi calculated to awaken in us the conviction 
that the atrocities attributed by the later Buddhists to their 
benefactor rests upon a misunderstanding. The stories of both 
tbo Noil hern and Southern Buddhists to winch it is usual tu 
give the specious name of ‘traditions’ differ among themselves 
to such an extent as to bu suspicious on that ground alone. 
The ninety-iuiie-fold fratricide committed, as is stated by Asoka, 
is related with such circumstantiality that its untruth is palpabti . 
The story of the Northern Buddhists Is different, but if possible 
ntill more inept. According to them, Asoka at the beginning of 
his reign caused a place of torture to bo built in order to 
torment poor creatures and so forth. Now the King himself 
suited in ih 3 iirst tablet that at the beginning nf liia reign* he 
permitted the death of innocent creatures, their slaughter for 
food. Is it not in the highest degree probable that the hell for 
the torture of poor animals is a misrepresentation, intentional or 
otherwise, of iky slaughter-house ? The contrast between the 
hell built by the prince before hia conversion and the monasteries 
built by him after that event was too striking for so splendid 
an opportunity for a display of bigotry to be allowed to pass, 

1 n tjy midst of the conflicting variations which have sprung up 
under the clumsy hands of the monks without humour or imugin- 
ation, without feeling or a love of truth, wo can yet distinguish a 


1 Apiwjuliorn IV Jin,! T. 
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uniform themo which may 1kj thus expressed. In his youth Aaoka 
gnvo himself up to deprived passions, to vpaaandni (to which the 
chaso belongs), he had shown no mercy to innocent creatures 
(U, doer, &c.) was 1 cruel / a Chanda Asoka. But after hus con- 
¥Ct«trtn he hade farewell to his sinful life, gave himself up 
exclusively to * righteousness ’ and became a Dharma A boka” 1 
lliis material ‘ holi,* however, was ono of the sights of the 
mined palace nt tin? time of Hikes TstAxo’s visit, 1 * * * * * * and it was 
described as having contained fiery cauldrons and foursome ovens 
for terrible torfcuro. 

Curiously the very same legend, which the Chinese pilgrim 
records in regard to its torture-chamber, is still related by the 
Jam priests of the temple adjoining this Agaw well. They 
toll, how a monk named Sudahsan was tlirown by the king of 
i‘apuUputr<i into « fiery furnace in the neighbourhood (the exact 
spot of which, however, they have forgotten); but he remained 
unseat he d and was found seated scronoly on a throne of lotuses, 
to the astonishment of the king who ordered his release and 
afterwards patronised him and established him in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 9 

The current popular legend of this A$am well nr pit associates 
the place both with heat and with hell, It is regarded with 
horror, and though actively venerated, its water is never drunk. 
It is especially worshipped during I he hot weather, beginning 
'rith the onset of the hot winds in March and lasting fur four 
months. During these months, and especially on the 8th day 
of each month, troops of women and children come bringing 
offerings of money and flowers which they throw into the well, 
and the y especially pray for protection against the disfigu ring 

1 In An/rquary, V, JtfJJ. 
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fever of andtpox. The largest gathering is on the Agri mela 
on tho eighth day of tin; month of A nark (May-June) at which 
over 100,000 people attend iuid goats an* sacrificed. The modem 
legend also associates it with the Indian hell, alleging that the 
well leads down to hell in tho centre of the earth, and that u 
heavy piece of wood which was In at in tho ocean was found by a 
sage down this well, winch, according to the local Bnilimauicul 
etymology, means 'the bottomless J pit [Atjakam\ though the 
word is never so pronounced hy the people themselves. 

Tho great antiquity of this pit or 1 well 1 is undoubted. It is 
reported to have been a custom in the early Muhammadan rule, 
since 700 years ago, for every newly-arrived Muliutmnadim official 
to proceed to the well and tlirow in u gold or silver coin 
according to the wealth of the individual. 

It seems to me to bo a vestige of Anoka ? s “ helland its 
position here, between the palace and the old city and adjoining 
TWai * J ftindi,’ wliich name implies the market-place of the king, 
is in keeping with the possibility that hero was the site of the 
royal slaughter-house or out-kitchen which, as Dr. Kern 
suggests, was in after days transformed by the life-cherishing 
Buddhist monks into a hell where AsOka wantonly condemned 
innocent lives to a horrible death. 

Due south of this pit or well, about half-a-mile, is a very old 
site called Khuraunia (21 on plan II) now uninhabited. It is 
in series with a atrip of high land connecting more or less 
continuously the Chholi tahart mound with Patna. At its north- 
western comer (20 on plan II) is thu cluster of old beams 
already noted ns being about IS feet below the surface and 
probably forming tho foundation of one of tho old wooden 
towers of the fortifications. The brick-remains seem confined 
to the lower half of this mound; but tho wails which l traced 
wore evidently mediaeval, only, judging from their being only 
about three feist from the surface mid built of medium-si aed bricks. 

A very striking high line brick building running east and 
west (22 ou plan 11) connects this mound with the much larger 
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mound of Chbnti Pahari, It appears to me to bo ati old viaduct 
or a via sacra, leading from the city ncroa* * on old channel 
of the *S5)/ to the sacred monuments and the nioiiastcrit.'S in 
their ii limed into neighbourhood. For, what must have bean 
one of the principal of these monuments, namely, the great 
stupa (21 oil plan HJ is only about 200 yards from the western 
end of tills high brick embankment and it mast have been visited 
by thousands of people every day from PafaUpatra bringing 
offerings of flowers as at the very similarly sized stupa at 
liabgoon, the Shtsc-Dtiycm, 

TJi© importance of this great stupa, owing to its being 
practically the only old building of Asoka’s period at Patna of 
which any largo portion is yet found to exist, nowadays^ nd 
its position amidst the ruins of so many large brick buildings 
aud with reference to the position of tho Panek-Pah&ri mound 
on the south and the fragments of the pillar of Asoka to its 
north-west, all suggesting the probability that it might be, us 
General Cunningham had conjectured, tho first rind greatest of 
all die stupas, width Asoea built to enshrine Buddha's relics, 
rendered the examination of this monad especially desirable. 

Tlint stupa was a ruin even in IIilkm Toiano’b day. lie thus 
describes it:—“ Its finmdution-walls are sunk 1 and it is in a 
leaning, ruinous condition. There remains, however, the crown* 
ing jewel of the cupola. This is nuide of carved stone, and has 
a surrounding balustrade. This was the first of the 84,000 
{stupas) and Asoka R$ja erected it by the power of man in tlui 
middle of his royal precinct. It contains a chiuy* of relics of 
tho Tatfidpatha (liuddlm). ,,s And Fa Hi an noted that it was 
300—100 paces south of tho hell. It la ft curious illusinitliin of 
history r^ptutimg itself hi find tlint within tfou British rule & 
mammoth stmetuxe was xourod hi AaoSA'3 old capital tv him 

1 txuullfAl jl. p. 416): II kViI cn trrra, iJ nt'ii r ■ «■ I 4 fi p-llsar 
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repeated the lingo dome like form of the early Thus that 

groat briek building at BanMpur $ called the 1 Goto,* whir 1 1 wm 
intended to be used us a corn-store, as in the days of the 
Pliuroahs, to protect the country against famine, 1 recalls the 
bee-hive form of As oka *3 great xffipm r. 

Inspection of tills groat monad at Chhoti Pahart (24 in plan 
II) showed at unco that it was undoubtedly part of a great 
stupa* The villagers in removing its brick* for building pur¬ 
poses, os they have used it a a a quarry for centuries, hud 
disclosed this fact by exposing- a considerable surface of tho 
solid brickwork, consisting of the characteristic courses of large 
brick*. l8'Xl2*X^". The bricks are well made and burnt, 
und mostly of a brilliant scarlet colour, A little scraping away 
of the surface debris was sufficient to show that the moss of 
brickwork was still about 20 feet above the present ground level 
nni its top measured over GO feet across, but it was divided by a 
great lane which laid been roughly quarried through it from east 
to west near its apparent centre. This destructive cutting is 
said to have been made in 1805. That so much of the stdpa still 
remains is mainly owing to the top being crowned by Muham¬ 
madan graves, and also by a small Hindu slirino, where one of the 
small stone columns from the ruins is worshipped as Mahadtea, 

In order to trace the outline of this stupa and see whether 
or not its core was still intact, and to try to recover any inscrip¬ 
tions. which doubtless were originally present, 1 cleared away 
the debris from the top, and also by means of u, few trenches, 
from its sides, this latter operation, however, was very costly 
and tedious, owing to the great depth to which these trenches 
bad ti» bo cut liv'd- 15 to 25 feet—and the scrupulous care taken 
to destroy no part of the structure, but only to remove the 
overlying rubbish and broken fragments of ages. This exnmin- 
ation showed that the exploration of this stiipa was beset by 
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the unusual difficulty that there was absolutely none of the usual 
concentric arrangement of the bricks so as to supply a cl no to the 
Centro or to the circumference of the bunding. The bricks were 
nil laid with thin plaster and mud in straight lines (nro plate 
IV* and i), and the sides of the were so honeyoombed end 

irregularly riddled by the holes made by the hriek-digg.rs that 
no decided clue could be readily found to the circumference by 
the deep trenches on the margin. Several apparent curves which 
were found are noted on the attached plan, and there also aro 
shown several level portions which might be procession-paths 
improvised at later ages* when the tiupa had become a min, or 
they may merely be courses peeled up, by the brick-diggers. 
To settle tlu se points definitely would require more elaborate 
and costly excavation. 

These preliminary excavations showed that the highest part 
of tho existing brickwork was 2.1 inches above the pr. sent 
ground level, and at this height was another point 34 feet 
hi its north-west, but the main muss of tho remit in mg fabric 
was lb feet above llic present ground level. It wan also found 
that the northern end had been quarried away bodily, so that 
this side of the mound was steeply scarped. From its general 
contour and in the light of these side trenches it appeared that 
this tt&pa must have been of the enormous size of a hundred feet 
or more in diameter, and it seemed possible that the groat Luo 
which had been driven through it had not reached Its centre, 
and that tho centre which in all probability contained inscriptions 
of immense importance for the history of India might yet 
bo intact. To try to determine this point I began clearing 
out the rubbish from the deep lane; but us my official duties 
Called mi' buck to Calcutta before this could bo completed, 1 made 
over this research to Mr. C. It. M ii-son, the Principal of Patna 
College, whoso excavations of old Fort-William are well known 
and whoso report on the further excavation of tins vlupu is 
appended 
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Mr, WiLBOS found that the groat cutting went down 
25 feet until it reached the mud. On clearing the top of the 
brickwork bordering the north of thin cutting and removing a few 
layers of the bricks to expose a clean surface, he found tlmt one 
brick wa» deliberately bud crosswise to the course of the othere 
1st*? plate I Vi), It lay due north and south and it was packed in 
its position with plastered mud and broken brick. This it was 
hoped might prove a clue to the centre mid bo the covering of 
the control pipe which ill the older stupas posses down to the relic 
chamber. After photographing this noteworthy bud in the struc¬ 
ture of tins remarkable stupa, Mr. Wilson carefully removed this 
brick and found that another was laid in exactly similar fashion 
immediately below it and so on for five courses, then all traces 
disappeared, as below tins point the bricks were laid like the rest, 
namely, in straight rows without any trace of concentric arrange¬ 
ment. Carefully reviewing the meagre and conflicting indica¬ 
tions afforded by this clearing away of the rubbish, Mr. Wilson 
sunk a well at the point marked (on plan III) and at great 
personal inconvenience carefully watched this excavation down 
to the foundation mud without however finding the centre, or 
nny object of interest. 1 

Although, then, this stupa ia probably the original great 
relic x/upa, and therefore possibly contains inscriptions of immense 
historical importance, its exploration still reran ins unfinished. 
Its full exploration carefully conducted so as to preserve at the 
(time time its remaining structure will be very costly, and is 
of exceptional difficulty owing to its peculiarity of const ruction, 
and tho immense depth to wliich it is embedded in its own ruins 
find in those of the building* which surrounded it. Probably it 
could be undertaken as a famine-relief work in the event of 
famine over visiting Patna city. 

The buildings which surrounded this fabric were evidently 
monasteries. Fa Uian expressly state* that ,( hy the side of the 

1 MEii. WlLaojl bad tn IctiTp tbtf lamtt daj wiiidi Elid iqh<! mil pr.irhffdr bu* 
Ahtaid H'lsasin now iMorms m»> ttaftt tome- brEckw^rk ft ill c\imiQU.ed bujeud tliU 
ja ihi* ongfii ?o be examined bihs well is Gilir d up. 
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topi' (jatftpn) of Asoka there has been built a Utah Ay ana monastery 
very grand and bountiful; there is also a Bimyana one, the two 
together containing six hundred or seven hundred monks. 11 These 
building* thus described os surrounding the great rclic-rfapo are 
shown in plan I. They included the stepping-stone with Buddha’s 
foot prints and its temple, and also the greet edict pillar record¬ 
ing Asoka’ e great gifts to Buddhism and the ti&pa marking where 
tho previous Bud dims hud rested, which doubtless was at the site 
of tho village chaitga where we are told Buddha dwelt daring his 
short stay here, 1 This stepping-stone with th® foot-print has 
already been referred to in connection with Bulandhi Bagh where 
a large stone exists with a similar legend to that related by 
Hiuen Tbiato in regard to the Coot-print stone mn by him. 
•pi C stopping-stone with the foot-prints lay to the west of the 
old village. Tho chronicle records: 11 Tho Blessed One left the 
village {PatuU) by the western gate, then turning northward he 
passed the Gangi* at a ferry and these were called * Gotnnm’fl 
Gats’ and 1 Cotanm’s ferry. 1 ” 1 This stopping-fit one, together with 
the great relic-t/Spn itself, arc reported by that pilgrim to have 
hern “m the middle of his (A bora's) royal precinct. 5 ' Strictly 
speaking, this slupft at Chhoti FahAri would seem to be rather on 
the borders of tho old palace than within the latter, unless the 
whole of these monuments, even down to 1 The five stupas' {Punch 
Pakari), were included within the palace fortifications. 

The general grouping and broad outlines of the buildings 
in this area may bo seen in plan 11. The viaduct from Fdfali- 
puira (21) lends by the great mound of Chholi Pahari (23) to the 
higher mound of this mined stupa (24), which is surrounded by 
several terraces of brick ruins, and at ils southern border, (2S) a 
small temple with fragments of Buddhist images, and n portion 
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o£ a carved basalt facing of a stupa. Wliilst to the cast below tho 
broad terrace of brick ruins stretches out for nearly a quarter 
of a milo up to tko old river bed the truces of a broad stone 
pavement, This pavement, consisting of huge flags of stone 
about 2 to 3 feet long by about 2 feet broad and 2 inches thick’ 
can be traced a brat throe to four feet under the surface, over 
about a square quarter of a mile. It doubtless was a great 
court for precessions, as well as a pier, probably within the 
palace grounds. 

Fo the north of this stone pavement is the mound called 
Patmna or ‘the Stony,’■ It consists mainly of broken brick, 
with a few traces of walla, which are evidently mediaeval 

To the south of the buildings immediately surrounding the 
great stupa, the mass of brick ruins at (2G), now mostly covered 

Y tbo 4 "J Dee 1 . ° f Bara or 'the great hill/ probably 

represent the f little mountain’ built by Asoka for his great 

lygh priest, LrAourrA, who I find is evidently the mine as 
the MboiLuwm Tim- of the Ceylonese.’ It appears that* 

InM wT ^ fldviSL ‘ d AS0KA «* gigantic ^ 
tr> I tf ' ■ fn’ si W '° P*r*>**n y conducted that Emperor 

to 4si "7/.- l | dllht Kpnta ‘ Tho fircunistances of his visit 
to Azo^ at rafehpuira, which I detail in an appendix/ threw 

bii interesting side light on the personality of Asoka. To 
accommodate him and his disciph, Asoka fe raputo d by Ema 

1™* ^ to the of the ‘Five Rcl Jmj**' 

there nr 11 * i " l T *' C * a ® 8 " IK ^ surrou tiding valleys (of which) 

*ZZ?7 - r ° UfW,e dm ‘ m ’^ **» lit® on the 

surfan. Of the vSkgoaro all of brick. There are several largo 
stones in some of the houses hereabout. * 
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' ,f aUri (27 ™ U). Hni Tmri* 
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lofty but ruinous j what icmuina, however, in a good height. 
At a distance they look like little hills. Each of them Is 
ttcvenil tens of lwees in front. Men in after days tried to 

build on the top of these little stupas.(which) Asoki 

erected with exceptional grandeur ...... Pome disciples of little 

faith talking together argued thus;—“In ohl time Kasha Mja 
built these five as treasure-places for his wealth. Jn 

consequence of this gossip in after time a king of insincere 
faith and excited by his covetousness came with his followers 
to dig (the *i&pat)y 

The evidence that this ‘ collection ’ of * five little hills’ is 
represented by the mound of Ptiwh Pahai-i is absolutely convinc¬ 
ing. Not only is this fact denoted in its name, which means 
‘the five hills, 7 but the structure of the mound reveals that of 
great stupas, and so late as AKUifi’s day (1550—1003 A.D.) the 
component five elements were still apparent. The contemporary 
Muhammadan history, kindly translated for mo by I Jr. Steix, 1 
states that before attacking the rebel army in Patna “tho 
Emperor (Akisar) went out upon an elephant to reconnoitre 
the fort and the environs of the city, and he ascend, d the 
Panj PaMrij which is opposite the fort. This Punj Pahari is 
[a collection of] fine 1 domes : (jvmlas) which the infidels in old times 
constructed with hard bricks [placed] in foyers [or rows]. The 
Afghans who were on the walls and bastions of the fortress snw 
thu Emperor mul his suite os he whs oinking the survey, and in 
their despair and reckh ssni ss they fin d some gun* at the Panf 
Pahari f but they did no injury to any one,” In describing this 
interesting .vent where the great Moghul asce ndn l Urn rams of 
the massive monuments built by Ids great prototype Asoka, his 
historian uses for these monuments the very word which is used 
by Muhammadans for the great s(&j>as in Northern India mid 
Afghanistan, namely, gitmhaz. Moreover, a large Incision which 

1 A* Eumr'i EraiuLsilun of tlic test ncad miter 
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was made iuUi the southern aide of tin mound in 1830 allowed 
wmristakeably the remains of solid brickwork of two grout itepas 
side by side—one to the oust of the other. But it was a mere shi ll, 
hating been dug so freely into, and it still is being dug fitfully 
into, for the hidden treasure of the old raja, just us related in 
HiUEtf Tsiakci’s day; and as in his day also they still build upon 
it. Curiously too Hound under a tree in the neighbourhood a 
small basalt imago o! the prototype of this Indian Mid ns, the 
wealthy Kasha, 1 namely, the burly Buddhist god of wealth, 
Jmbhahi sitting over his hoards of treasure and holding a 
mongoose, which, as the master of the treasure-guarding snakes 
(the iVdyur), symbolics wealth. Upon this imago was cut the 
Buddhist creed In mctUmval characters. 

Whilst theso *6 tlUpa*' wore the most southerly of the 
monumontn bordering the old palace, the most northerly was the 
artificial hillock built by Asoka for his young brother, Prince 
MAitENDftA, tho monk, tt is described by Hiuex 1 siaso as 
H a large stone house. It looks outside like a great mountain, and 
withiifit is many tens of feet wide. This is the house which Asoka 
Eija commanded tho genii to build for his brother who had 

become a recluse. ...» half-brother called Mahendm 

.The King said: ‘If you wish to subdue your 

heart in quiet you have no need to live in tho mountain fastness 
(of the distant Eajffir hills). To meet your wishes l shall 
cons tract you a dwelling.'” Tho dimensions of the artificial 
stony hill which Asoka thus constructed arc described by Fa Huh 
as “a greatstono mountain ...... (of stones) four or five puces 

square, and at tho base of the mountain with five great square 

1 AJlhovgh 2 ti»DA ill unuDy raiuidered & liifiarkal king ft Fafoli j'uu-i 
pMenljciUi mlroqurat Buddha. Hrat in tho Brahmjuiirtl dnuiut (J/irrf rt-IH rfMi^- 
WlUGff'i HiE*rfp Tkpiitr*' II. 1&3 r— 
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OF To hii uTa rickiili icul 
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Ycmr bi ag esteems ptir kppiD^si bit weal Ih ■."* 

^fTPr'holp-fi* hii legend !■ rpfemi to in lh« J3ta±at which purport to bxte be*n 
by Baddbft wifh tofcrfeliee to antocfrdonL tBrnon. In tbe JVbrtrfs-i/dfO^Li 1 

dbiit Binli 9torioa t 3134} hl Nijnji + the ba^borii," Li wjwoiatod with barfed trtaJniro* 
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stones to make a rock chamber, in length about 35 feet and lit 
breadth 22 feet and in height 11 feet or ao” 1 

In this regard I have already noted how I found that tho 
name of the “ Mendicant Prince ” is still associated with an 
image of a hill-like image which stood on t-lm top of the 
mound culled * Thu Mendicant Monk's Hill' (l and 2 on mnp) 
to tho north-west of tho palace rains at KumrUhar. Aa tho 
groat mound of Bkikna Pak&rt, which is now crowned by the 
Naml/’n residence, consists of brick, so far us could be seen 
from the incision made into on unoccupied corner of it, it does 
not appear itself to be the lull of Asoka's brother Prince 
MaheKdka, but the association of the name of ‘the mendicant 
prince' with the image here suggests that it is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, Very curiously a Him In ascetic, n Swjfasi, who was 
there, said that a current legend asserts that a subterranean 
passage leads from this mound to the Baralar caves in Gays, 
where, it will bo remembered, is a rock-cat inscription of 
Asoka'h grandson. And we have seen same evidence of a deep 
subterraneous passage leading in this direction to tho Dargah and 
Kumrahar on* 1 to two miles distant. In the garden adjoining the 
image in question are said to He great stones which have been 
struck on digging wells. The tops of several huge stones, such as 
may have formed a part of this rocky mound, are to be seen 
in a Muhammadan graveyard about 100 yards to the west of 
this mound. 

Prince Mahbnoha, who according to the Chinese accounts 
was the young half-brother of Asoka, is reported hy the leas 
trustworthy Ceylonese tradition to be the son of that monarch, 
yet it is curious that even the litter tradition admits that 
Asoka had an only surviving young brother named * Tifiso/ who 
also was a Buddhist monk, having been ordained in the fourth 
year of Asoka’s reign.* As Mnhendni is represented to have 
been tho apostle of Buddhism to Ceylon, his pieeociousnesa 

1 Fa Hi a*; IWI L LtJj ; «co App*nilil IVp 

7 IfttAatamtQ JM- AsolU is r*prtf sated it Living lilicd til iiii brother« 

WW Ml w, if* 31— 2i- 
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the SUilURIiAN MONUMENTS. 


is remarked on. Ho took only three years to learn the whole 
Buddhist canon, and ho learnt it from the lips of a teacher— 
not from hooks.' Ceylon, however, is not the only Buddhist 
country which claimed to have got its Buddhism directly from 
the son of the greatest Buddhist monarch. Fur Khoten, across 
the Central Asian deserts, claims the same,* * and like Ceylon 
it also assorts that Buddha himself visited its country* 

Tlio excavation on the western border of this mound showed 
that the mass consisted of broken bricks, and at a depth 
of IT feet was reached traces of several walls and plastered 
platforms of a largo building, which evidently had occupied 
the centre of the mound, but as this was fully built 
over, permission was not accorded to undermine the houses 
for this search. This 'hill of the mendicant monk’ may 
therefore be one of the ‘hundred’ ruined monasteries to 
which HrtJEK Tsiami refers. Possibly in this neighbour¬ 
hood, though more probably nearer the Ganges river, is the 
reUe-Affl/w enshrining luilf the body of Buddha’s favourite 
attendant and cousin, An and A, which was erected in Pafaliputra* 
By tli* King of Naqadha, Ajatasathu. Possibly the railing at 
tirt iptir tuny have belonged to this xt&pa. 

The current vulgar legend amongst the scmi-al>original 
DumJh caste who especially worship the image entitled 1 the 
Mendicant Prince * is that tikikna was the watchman of the; great 
mound of Bkikna Piit&ri and gave his name to It, and that he 
luid a brother called Punch or ‘The Five,’ who gave Ins name 
to the Piinck Pahari mound, and that a Brahman named Kumar 
or * the prince, 1 who was an intimate friend of Bhikna t and that 
both were killed hero and so aro worshipped. This is inter¬ 
esting as showing that both the name Bkikna {‘monk’) and 
KuniiAr (‘prince’) are recognised us being the names or titles 
of men. 

1 Jfoiar, 17 i DijwwiAifl, YHI* 

* Bocektu/i Ufa <f T$n44h&, 203, 230. 

* JiutCEHELL 1 # Lift, ol£h. 222, 

* Tibetan Dul* u. XI, GiH-T* iu>l Roc* bill's Lift, #tit # 187. 
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The remaining chief monuments and sites outside die police 
are the Kukktifarama monastery, and its surrounding (see pkn I), 
the site of the * * heretics. ’ 

The two oldest monasteries of PataHputra upjwar to liavo 
been ‘ The Monastery of the Cock* {Ktikkutaruma) 1 and tho 
AtoiiriinUi* Tho former of these, which lay to the south-east 
of the city, is also said to have been built by Asoka 3 and 
was “ a pattern of majestic construction. He gathered there 
a thousand priests,” and hero it was that in the dosing days 
of his life, when he seems to Imvo been deposed from power, 
he, poverty-struck, offered half an Amlakt Iruit* to the priests, 
which event was afterwards marked by a* ttfipa, The location 
of this building, ns 1 previously indicated in 1802, seems 
about 33 on the tnap, where there are several mounds nut yet 
explored. 

Tho ‘ heretics, 1 that is, tho Jain*, are mentioned in relation 
to a spot ‘to tho north-west’ of this it&pa. Curiously 
this brings ns exactly to the Jain temples at EamaMah (21 
on map), where in the highest of tho temples 1 found 
tho following important inscription, containing tho name 
VutaHpttra and referring to a well-known Jam saint of 
Ancient Patalipuira who lived in the third century B.O. This 
inscription (see plate V), which I roughly translated in my 
report of 1893, Ills been critically translated for me by 
Dr. T. Bloch: SCO appendix, page 83. 

Tins saint \s> Sihuh-bhadm, who was, according to Jacobi , 6 the 
patriarch of tho early Jain church in the first part of the third 


1 Tills ii to bo dMliaguUbod from * Tit M'l foot MosaiUry’ to calli-dafarI lull 
o[ Hut Jitxmt 10 milfS r^ist oE Guya lllo hill in qasitiob. whoro Mmlmim 

WM tfsti!.filmed. cTUltu'ly obtained it* carious HUM »* ■ dfsorijjsiws B]>;K?Ikt(on. For 
1 (ouml it 1ms alien soon Ircm lbs north s, prufll^ lilts a occL r » loot, llio bead monk 
of the 11 Mopaslefj of Uio Cock" in A*t>xi'i owljr days was Yiiu tbs 
{.VoAS?., 30). 

* Tho ■ Sthotint Is parent assisted in building it, puyj ihe CsjJoBOl* 

1341. bat lbs n- TTl 'i piolnbll bi h ro intopdod wo titioci'li- 

1 Jfwrll ; so? appendix; slio Eft of Bint* Ttiat$, 103- 
« " A«*lo “ in HuHbului. lb« fmi* »* EmhMt* mjnlabm,. 

1 Simrtd Hi-etf of tit Eait, XXII, Hilt 
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century B.C. ut the time when the cation of the 8b< hmbqrti sect 
wiw collected by the council or Sought of Pdfaliputta, [ le bad 
the title of A rtf a or * Sublime, 7 anil wan of the Gaufaim dan 
(ffi'tm) and the seventh prifriaroii in succession from Mahavira, 1 
and according to the local iradition he died atthissput, which 
is now a favourite place nf pilgrimage amongst the Jain*. 
It is built on a high mound of old brick rutriSj about 15 feet 
above the surrounding level, 

In the lower temple is a shrine dedicated to Sclh Sodjlrsan 
Stvdiiu-Ji, where the attendunt priest paints everv rooioitig a 
fresh footprint in saffron on a block of atone, and near the 
door is a piwla or food offering to the fierce deity, Bhairab. 

The local legend of these two saints was thus given to me 
by the attendant priest; — 


Sruou-.ir.oiti „ oUcintal dont„ Of tb« Mm ordor. If. 
for twin Joort npooed Lon lo tbo tueiriMing ton, r lotion of mo 
Emin' itnd oicroMfldl, paniojthil ordeal bodied how. „,d thi, forml. 
woo erected <o bio memory. f Thooloryot th.otborairrt r Bod nwrUtho 
leoding footer, the legend of Aook r'o trdnodta. oomermon. SiZwo.o 
10 W Htata. » .foot devotee, who pneedod tow-uuoM, sod 

taoeh Ur. rotrrg*, of th, Wif, of tholiog . 

damned by the leg to he bernodnt U.o ot.lo; hotl„ Wnnkwl, 
rrtnml m,h™d by th. fin, rnrd approved io th, oridw of th. ILmrn 

n^FWfcdoo.thnnoflolo*.: Th, terror-tree,, lie- bwrrgbt hi. 

nrdottond endowed hrm with . plot of ground be,,],, a,* , 

who* .. brnoo colled Mo, or 'tbe Whrfc,,. . od hem ti„„ illt 
d«d o^ b„ rot™, nndtombbecom. favourite phono! Job, 

A reference to tin. .pot io odd to bo cootainod i„ the Z 
oulor Jo,it gtudo to pb»of pilgnoroKoo, bot I w„» not „ We 
procure a sight of a copy of %hk i\ork< 

Th.ooio.tatdio tbw, ™ ration. woreoopp.rood Jin,, 
of no loter thlo Horn tiro /*&■,«'» of tiro fl„| o„d ««ond 
cenlarn. of our ere. A for, coin, of tiro G V h period 
rdw_rdrteinod. _H.oi, if cywhore, a rc likely to botaudeoin. 


] M, 2 S 7 * 

1 A biiw if 
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of AaoiTA, if any aach over existed, though hitherto there hi nu 
trace of this monarch liaviug indulged in those cherished symbols 
of sovereignty, Gold coins are not imfrequently found by tho 
villagers, but the latter melt them up immediately through fear 
of the penalties attaching to tho procedure under tho Treasure 
Trove Act. I reported to tho police more thou one such recent 
find, but the coins were never recovered; and such vulunbSn dues 
are yearly disappearing. 

Svjlmaht or Results. 

The results of tills research arc already important historically, 
and to some extent also geogiapliiciilly . ' One of the most promising 
of nil the lost sites for the recovery of tho early history of India 
has been found together with some of its monument*. Where 
no trace of the sculptured stones of Asqka's great capital was mis- 
petted to exist n few years ago, there have now been unearthed 
many of the actual sculptures, some of which seem to bo quite 
the oldest yet found in India, and others amongst tho oldest; 
then? has boon found a colossal pillar of Asoka, of about 2d0 B.C., 
lying deeply buried and unsuspected, close to the main line of 
the East Indian Railway with its rushing trains of niuetct oTU 
century passengers. In respect to tho question of the indebted¬ 
ness of tho early civilization of Ancient India to tho West, 
there has boon unearthed amongst other objects a colossal 
capital of finm-Iomc style, with Assyrian conventional orna¬ 
mentation. This, the most Greek thing perhaps yet found in 
India, except the friezes in Aaoka's edict-pillars and tho biter 
so-called ♦Graeco-Buddhist* sculptures of the Punjab, has been 
found in Asoka’s own capital, in the heart of India, and 
is prolmbly of Asoka’s own epoch. The old city and patneo 
boundaries have been defined in several places by means of what 
seems to be the vest igea of the ancient bcara-palisade ns described 
by Megaothehes and by other topographical and excavated 
features; and several of the important sites located have boon 
beyond all doubt. 


1 
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With the information thus now made available, it is possible to 
take up the excavation of the more promising sites in detail, so as 
to recover Inscriptions. Fur this, however, ns with ScHuemamx’s 
excavations at Troy, it will bo necessary to Jig very deeply, as 
the structures lie hidden deep down in the accumulated mud and 
dibrh of over twenty-two centuries. 

The hurried circumstances under which this report was 
written, namely, in the brief intervals snatched from my engross¬ 
ing official duties, may, I trust, excuse its short coinings 

In conclusion, I may perhaps be permitted to express the 
obligations under which students of Indian Hiatory are placed 
to Sir John Wood bum, k.c.s. 1 ., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and liis Secretary, the Ilon'ble F. A. Slacko, for the interest 
they linve shown in this exploration, and their generous grant of 
funds; to the Hon’bla C, E. Bucklnnd, c.i.e., for his cordial assist¬ 
ance when Secretary to Government j also to Mr. Bourdillon, c.s.i., 
who as Commissioner of Put im afforded noveral facilities for 
this research. My acknowledgments are duo to Mr. t'hahmrs, 
Superintendent of Government Printing, Bengal, for the trouble 
hu ban taken in the printing and in improvising bcyctuI accented 
types for the transliteration of vernacular mimes. 

Care a Exfeditiqnaby Fobck; 

Eono-Koso, 

26 th Jut# 1200. 
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APPENDICES. 


I* * 

The-Maurya Dynasty, 


Is a description of the great capital of the powerful JUnur^it dynasty 
it would he desirable to give a sketch uf the dynasty itself. Unfortu- 
naiely very little else is yet known about ii T besides what Las been 
mentioned in the foregoing lest. 

The origin and designation of this dynasty, founded at PAtdtiputra 
hv CHAxmx-GVYTAt the grandfather of Aso&a, are mfulrof in deep 
obscurity, Tho traditional Buddhistic account* slate that the name m 
derived from the homo of CHAsrutA-currA** father* which was coiled 
Mayfira-napara or Sfonyti-narn 1 and mean* “the Town of roaeoeia/ and 
that it, was sit lulled “on the larders of tho Himalaya Mountains; p 
that iis ftiact rite is not specified, though wo have geon that it 
probably wag in the eitreme north ed India and in contact with 
Assyrian or Greek civilization, The Bmh mini cal tradition, however, 
derives the name from Murti f lie I«v-fuL*te p to which, they allege, 
Chasdra-gupta’s mother* belonged, ■ and this ap^ars to to the origin 
of the current form of the name 1 J/afirya.’ 

The Buddhistic accounts assort, a* they usually do in regard to tha 
genealogy of those kings who especially patronized Buddhism* that the 
dynagty’ of the great Buddhist king, A sura, waa al&o an offshoot of 
BudiU J/wiiV own. Thus the Ceylonese commentary 1 (dates 

“the Mmyan was ft branch of the &ikyan dynasty who were of 
Ik*htraku of the * solar 1 line* Though the name of Cn a s dr a _ g t ft a r s 
father is not given* ,«*.,*.*» it is ypMillcssUv stated that bona* the 
k&t sovereign of Afonya of that family and lost hie life with Ms king lorn * 
His queen, who was then *no&wU 7 flt^E with her brothers to Pdlaftpatra 
{where according to this account Obasoka"-csu rT a fieeras Jo have been 
bfpfn) to seek protection from their relative#, the lfan(f&s t r * ftnd it is 
further slated ihai C11 arUra -ourrA succeeded the last of thteo Naspa# 
on the throne Ihere, 


■ AfriAriVdiu^ TPSMin^ «ln. fc IT. 

* WeuO*W Jtimdm TA-gi/ty* 

a Vth ,ViiA4^ t«ir fTrms.J p ?ztt *. 

II 
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TitL; ft !aituva pynastv. 


Tho duration of this dym4y, recording to tlio Rmhmaniral uwcmnts, 
was 137 yew* *, and llio number of kings » variously given m nine 
oud ten. According to tln> Viifum Farina* they wore (1) 0 j t amir a-q l'pt a, 
(2) Bl.viro-Bl8A, (3) A« 1 KA (Vahhwawa), (4) Suva RAH, (5} Daijarauu, 
(fl) SANOAtA, (?) SlUBLliA, {8) SuilAIJAUMAX, <t>) Satadiianvak, (10) 
BjlBAftBATHA* 

Extant BwMhistm ficeaunta do not usually extend the list liojcnd 


Abok.vs own leLtniljr 

The following genealogical tree* witli eepeeuu reference to A-hmea a 
tool and daughter^ I have oompiled from various sources: — 


Vll A 5DB A-G U FT A C V ri^al * 1 ) 2 


Bin pntlu for ? 4 A mitxoc k atm 4 * or * ft u j ta '*} 


gflttfA ASOKA MAUIiJ.WU AIaUUFiVI 


■linin' KpaIli Tight** Knurmu* Sa&u-icitim,’ Uiiitu-iiATi/ Slim* via* f 


DuuiitlTA [ctr? Bin Mutt}. 1 * 

Tha name of the Iasi noted, llie grandson o£ Amjka, lifts been fonu-t 
inscribed *>n one of the five rock-eut eaves at Barabar near Gifcya* widen 
the oW^l cares yet found in Iodiii, and two of them have inicnp* 

lions tided in the SJthani 10th years of Pkiyadaa^ r.*$ T| Assoka him&wl- 
llio inscription of Da^akatiia is. in the some ulnmicter an found in w* 
edicts of AsokAj and tk same title is used, namely 4 Beloved of the Goda 
{Dffl&tumpnyn). 


roUUal at WFHS Ittaiftb in B» k ** 


1 WnNUlinaAttY,]^ Isar^nC, M. 0171*1 &f V«t| ^ 

™ratlrt iMc, f™ 

r A crflttwinrijrti^i Tfrabraantcft titk LaLplyipp a J^nciri mfgta. WftANa'J l3 - 1 

iiiJUBMJit flf him Me WiLHMiii Jj. V u4 IJt p VX 

1 Hruk ■ooeaq.t itpniufj q,nisU4 : ftlw WicJrfitii), 1 . V, 

* TlhASiTWA'l 7"li*tn r, Nllf^ </Sl4U&im in. /Win.. 

1 The- Kubmlr t*ti*uiiid&. Yd* fojr'Mvl * le^j&riilhg bln 
thpi 1<W”—IBS <uf Er, J&ttes'i fliiitfen und ir.iti+Uii^ 

■ Aftmd Mir«f fiuldaiit dfvuHtj Ffi KhnScn fTtocKTHT.i/s rf H. r 
1 Bb.j m *]Jnw4 bf CajrlftfiMG to bnv« *uc«d|«nTji$d to t'fljKlgft m ^Ur 

1 bto 1* stfitoS Ed hra lawaiHStod A!M)Ka to Kbutffinatk tbriw* ahil 

It*: L iff XrjHi.t { WnDJlrt) p. Ill, 

1 /tifai' 

* a««rdin^ la Jalti I3at> wni ibe (fmn luftTi ad I wvnr af AjOKA (Airi , M^ rril * 

*4, fitoi] S*r, ii&i, £*t£ rf XKItp SKll, u4 iud te wn^rtA'd I® JuiaUtD. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Origin uf Stone Building and Sculpture in India, 


On tills interesting question the broad fact noticed by Jam Eg Frroumhn 
about sixty years ago 1 still bolds true : that u iio (stone) building is known 
toor any cave pu^e^ring my architect oral character whcHM- (Into (an 
be extended back to the time whan AnasAHDiHt tub G* *uat virilod India 
, . * * . * i that nothing that con properly be t jilt ek! Architecture is to bo 
bund there (in India) till considerably after A lwxanXupm* time/ 1 and l+ tb«t 
the history ol art in India begius with ****** the introduction of 
Buddhism a* a State religict under Asoka in the middle of tbo 3rd century 
Bd that atone erehitectuie commenced in 1 ndia only 350 years 

before Clm«t ,ia 

The only exception referred to by Firgubsox wm the so-called ' throne 
of Jarattindfre' on the bills. This rude tower* built of miwaa 

of unhewn atones picked up from the rocky hillsides and fitted together 
without mortar, war, ho supposed, older than Asm A'a flgo* and be made the 
intending observation that its form and structure u point Almost undoubt¬ 
edly to At&ptti as the country from which its forma wore derived, nod toe 
Bin Nimrtid with its ranged little cells on two sides Foams only a gig&ntro 
model of what is here copied on a small end rude scute/' 1 

Here, however, I miy note that nothing has be$n found to prove remdu- 
sively that tins tower was erected befmo Asuka’a epoch, or lo support General 
CiNMNciiAM^ conjecture that ite stones were quarried out of the rude cavern 
behind it, which seems merely ono of the many natural tan* abounding m 
those bills. Nor can the adjoining rough *tone-wall of the town of H new 
Rfygft r/ the vtcmea of which nkobear no marks of the chisel, be pWi 
with oonMenco before Amjka'b epoch* although the town itself U c md to 
baro been founded over a century prtvioudy- Indeed* one of the rbud 
accoonts of Anoka * alleges that that monarch at first raided at Itajgii- and 
afterwards transferred bis capital to 

Similarly, too, with regard to the rock-cut inscription on ih» 4 Ekphint- 
care' on tbo Khanda^rri-Ud^g^gin hill near Kitlak iu Oru'c—ibis insonp- 
lion, which Fubotssix accepted aa being about a i^ntury earlier Ou iwit a. 
has since been conclusively proved to bo not anterior to Akika * time, 

I have personally visited Wh and all of the abovo-mantioued objects (the 
tower* wall* irad caves)* and have carefully examined them with eaperial 

reference to this question. , , 

Nor do the referents* to the alleged ^er oomermwe (>f the word for 
‘ bricks!' In Indian literature, which were put forwwl by Balm Raj^iiilrnlal 
Mitra and others* in trying to prove an earlier Cinpn Ear stuns mhm* ture, 
shed any trustworthy light on the eubjinL; for the books ifl quMtian «* 
very corrupt, haying bwn Indy altered and added to by the eopyiata. 


Afuri* 


fuoo*w»*a* s. BrWJW, 1*50, r- 29- 


5 (■«,< 

® At K M 7 - 11 . 

* EtirM* ifr-ctfrrfj, *** Appsaii* * r F- **- 

1 ijuTd^ryciu: aid 4ilil«IWV ^^* lb 








M OHIGIN OP STONE MJ]U>[NG AND SCULPTURE IN INDIA, 


and it is even doubtful wliathor any of tboni wore compiled in Anything 
like their present form before Asoka's epoch. Thus the Jftih&bhdnita in 
the diverse modern versions of which the word for ‘bricks’ occurs is placed 
by Muotb ns kto ns about the second cent nry B,0, and the Rum^mn 
still kioi ?, 1 Besides, the Indian alphabet itself lins recently beett proved 
by Dr. BftHLm to bo derived from the Bbconickn* 

Altogether the moat trust worthy evidence available soems to lend to the 
esadmdon that India derived its knowledge of the art, of working in stone 
from the West* and that this event occurred probably during Aboka'a 
reign* The present report supplies somo further evidence in this direction. 


* ibr^ tfh Bimux’E CtamaU ^id«Mry cf Hualu p B 100* 
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APPENDIX III, 

LEGEND OF TOE FOUNDING OF FATAL! PU TEA. 


The plan is . dMeritor! [n the Buddhist Scripture'S bs tcljiif only* * small 

■**» timoof B»Ufa£,Utto ffffifSS 

USLi^jJ“5* ?? d wben lie WftsieporteiJ to have prophnud ita fata* 


of swe&^soocted Bowers, Jfr*umpur<t, which proUbly was wuhod away u 
froat port b7 the QdDges; for it is frequently referred to tinder this name 
«ad Uiitkk Tsia.no states* regarding it that “ formerly it was called 

rtw mpura .. . afterwards . .... its nano 

was changed to Pafalipuirtt (or ‘Hm son of n pStnli tiW*}," and here the 
C-hinesQ pilgnm relates tho then current legend that the city was so calle.1 
because ite founder married tho daughter of a p&fafi flower 

A more picturesque version of tho fabulous origin of this famous oitv 
having IIh parallel* in Grimm’s Fairy falsi sod the Arabian Night* 
given in Uio medieval Ocean of the Stream e/ Story* According to this 
account a person called Pctraka of Jfttfrbr, whow anewtora cams from 
the Himalayas, firtds la the Vmdh<njn mountains two was of the giants 

illlrn rr Ki 1 ..-I It f l* S s r Pi nna-.nl.A U _ _ E . 1 __ ■ -i 



offer**! whatever food or riches a person desired, and whatever vu 
writ Lon with t bo wand tame Ime or was realized. By stratagem, bj an 
arbitrator between the two disputants, Fotbaka becomes possessed of these 
tibjecttf end flies away with them. Tin y confer on him facilities for mating 
1**0. to the beautiful P4pili f the daughter of King Mahesdiu-Yarman 
cf Akankikd* and enables him to carry her off from the palace of her falher- 
Having reached tho bant of the Ganges, he there* in compliant with the 
request of hb beloved one* by the miraculous virtue of his staff builds i eity* 
winch in honour of the princess he called Pd^hprctra, Ho becomes a 
powerful monarch, ia reconciled to his lalber'indaw, nnd governs nil the 
country as far oa the see. 

* * The Greek version of the legend gives a somewhat aim liar outline, 
emitting tho mnre miraculous delnils. It states that the giant HtKCtrLmq 
the founder of PdfaNputra r 14 begot a daughter in India whom he called 
1 Punctata* To her he aligned that portion ol India which lie* southwards 
and extends to tho ami/** 


1 L^§ j/ rA-f LhddAA fnm Cm Tib# Lin, Flore iriM-, p* IS7. tor. 

* Riul’h Hmmfr, H w S2 + 

s fiutk+h Sarit $*$>wsa, tfitn^lftled bj C, M- Ttwnr, t-draltiu 1581,. f. H, *£■ 5w ■!« El. 
FJKlickiu(;< tbiihJjrian vf ^»Iir«jr<i, l.iijHU'. lUfi. »nd ilabUHAOMil hy KUnuuM JU LnUulir 
llmi of Fa FtUK’A Iranlft. r 

* Pe4t£f, l, m AictiuDu, m, 
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FOUNDING OF PATALlFUTiiA. 


The town seem* first to haw Woulo Hit? capital in the reign of 
UnAYttYA of UdAtin* the son 1 or grandson of King AjItsatilu, who was 
reign mg at Buddha's visit, mad the predecessor of Nan da whom ChAndra* 
gytta superseded. This name is also given na Up ay an a 3 who baa a 
legendary history very liho that of Fl'TFWKA in the above fairy fate* 
TJdusa or Vats a woe the eon of S^u^Imka and grandson ol STatYmka, 
who transferred the capital of Upper India from IlMinapur to Kam&mbi 
^atInina was the gnat great grandson of Ahjona* Vats a was namsd 
IJdatana from being educated on the Eastern or Urfatju mountain by the 
Bftgo Jauahaonl When arrived at maturity he was decoy eel into captivity 
by Cimndrasenflt King of Ujjzpn. He was liberated by his minister, 
lOWPiUttliA sa, and in hb escape carried oil VasvauattA, the daughter of 
his captor. Hi® adventures are recorded in tho BathIvali and in 
VlavADArrl's poem and in the Vnhnf-iatfui* They have been translated 
from the latter and published in the “ Calcutta 'Quarterly Magazine” for 
June 1874.* 

Tim suprirtmlamK origin ascribed to Pfitvliputrx and its rvniooittion with 
the giants and Hercules appear to be bused largely on the gigantic stoats 
used by Asoka for lib buildings and monuments. 


* JJ"* iPerifi&iajMirr. JiCOPp pits Mlb W.^Un,li|y nJtflT AJlrAtJhTIU. find I tWlUf H U 

■WtJittLiwidmf MrtAhmr tlw SfiStt-nuliiff puna in %ba FaumJt lifts wiwuly call*! fLtjaaiXi, 
W*"*' Uaax^j. ildiJ «*s»rinw a JWt «n»% th-a i»n 101^1^ ndnSiief gf AttWtnu* SLinwiy, 
u th* Jrnia Lilt pt*«* hi* dtdfWy «|0 jm after Uurtvl Biting 
; aiui the /‘fef'.jpiiir E li * igi** 23-^e jw*, and AjItaiaSIiV 1 * 

1 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Statues of Aswan Genii. 


Two lifo-Bued statues of Awibab gigantic tnnfrflttH were H dug tut of a 
field near Pftitta ,Jl about 1320, ntid H, in Ihe Ffimo spot was a tEifd iruftga 
mtiil uiiremovod, bat where the spot wof he could never Jenm* 1 ' 1 Snob is 
the record seat with these most ancient Mattie to the Calcutta ihinuTii by 
the donor, Mr, J P Tytlfr. Although from tho inscriptions which they beur 
they nro amongst the oldest of Indian statues: they am of high artistic- 
value. Their massive shoulders and powerful arms, yet dignified posts well 
convey the idea of Intelligent Strength which it wan iho artiel'nobpet 
to portray, ft is rather a commentary on "Indian 1 Art to find that ita 
earliest efforts wore the most inooesafuL The two Ft a tut* arc lightly 
draped from the waist downwards with a loose rob# girded at the wsi*& 
5y m tabled oord, and a thin scarf thrown over the left shoulder. lhe 
heavy necklets, armlets find earrings generally vt'OttnWo tho^e of Hi* 
Jtfuirfi id eciiiptiire*, ns pointed out by Dr, Axons 1 *>\ though Hie art 
altogether in deoidedlv sup*rior. The fit ^no ie a grained pandstoDD like 
that of Asok,\*s odiet-pilJprM, and is nlntf like thwo bigh^Lisbsd, A* one 
holds a fly-whisk or thmir r, the oriental symbol of an attendant pn toyalty, 
as they w to probably attendant figures at a shrine boforo the introduction 
of actual images of Buddha himself. 

The? iftwipfe* record that Hio statues are those of 1 that 

is, the fabulous fftnii to which the oydopemn masonry of Ah**** period 

was ciftcrwarde asorihod* _ . . , 

The worship of thm YM*t f orU&V as they aro now called, sema 
fa have been very prevalent in HkDlndla in early times* In the Iih^ton 
version of the Buddhist Script urea it ia slated* that in# tribal god of 
Buddha’* tribe, the SAym* was a YnMtt of tho goal goimii type named 
-Hso Bcstower or InereaOer of Gifts. 1 1 Also in the *nmft ea&ou it is related 
in dwerihiaj? lb* exploits of King BixraUa of « 

Buddha, that u at that time one of the gat^koepeni of 
had been bom again among tho demons. He gat* tho inhabitants of I (tufti 
th* following instructions t "As 1 have boon bom again among th* 
confer on mo the poriUon of u Yuktk* and hang a bril ™™4 «J 
Whoever a foe to the inhabitants of FMtffj appears, I ^ will wkatli'MI 
sound until ho Is at tested or bn* taken his dopadure. -Sj * 

Y&kwfta if film to he prepared and hung a Wit round its n.-ck- Ihon Uicy 
met U up in the gate-hmiso provided with ofelatmus and ^srknda tdonf wtth 
dance mud tong and to the sound of imifliaml mflLrmftcnta. ___ 

„ , t . ... rAii^tlotJ b Urn Imiiin ^ J- 

I ■f'nl Ah hOIA IlfliJ Efilbl-totilc of 111* ArEii^- I t 

AvmSojtt 5Ln., pvih M®. A-wms'empnch uml *» fcj Ged. cvawniUK 

s Th« duwiwn Ml vmvw^L} \zt*r &**+*>***+[_ AcJL*™ti*Um If *sJ * 

Elfrjrf, XVjB^U iVWr g 4T ,1,A ' ''**** ^ 1 

dmwinc Of tbfl ibLtriM nrt ^™j4i Urt **l™* CCli- H « 

* CsuUa nr Aimiytit m K** ran*tf P Ai^ 

1 T* fJ , iw->* ^ Mm «*“■*»'» *»»“ «• 
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STATUES OI* THE BUILDERS OP THE CITY. 


The Ytikuhn* or? minor divinities, mostly good-natured, Their chief ta 
Vais Hava a or the Hindu Kuykra, tho god of wealth and piifudiao of the 
northern part of the world, find he whb early given a prominent place in 
the Buddhist pantheon, Mara is called a Yakha%} A list of 8 chief 
Yok-h.it> is given in the Tibetan scripture, 1 and many of these divinities 
are figured and their names inscribed on tho liter hat 1 to ding, 3 

Human Yakskat are a bo dfutoribed in tliat primitive oollectian of 
Buddhist scripture?, the Suita ffipSta, os reigning over various parts of 
the ooontry during Buddha’s day and ns having conversations with Buddha 
and bfting «averted by him. Thus at Odpa were Sue hi taw a and Kjlaka 
at Atari (possibly Uriu )' Alataka, and SirSoiftA and He wav at a 5 are also 
therein mentioned. They were probably aboriginal tribesmen, and ware 
paid local respect and afterward# semi-divine honours, os seem# latterly to 
have been the case with the aboriginal tribesmen clasaod aa Nuga and mired 
up with mythological beings of tho same name. 


1 Sarrtd R. E, I, 2, 72. 

* Pinati, vrt r ji M f 117-131 (Otmiin 

IS^S^ST”" i* on tn. fi. F. nuulrmt of tU =W 

: SartsattSWi ™- 









APPENDIX V. 


Descriptions or PATALIPUTRA from the Chinese 

(A,) Bv Fa Hian\ 

(Afoul iQQAM.l 


Tan Cliinesa Buddhist pilgrim Fa Hi as travailed in Indiw for II ft pen 
jeara nbout 339—4l4A,D. in floarah of Buddhist ftoripture*. Tho foliowing 
tnmfllfttion of his narrative, from Professor J, ifmritro 1 an¬ 

notated from that of Professor BgbV ^ appended for convenient* of 
nforenoo 


** Four jwy on from this plnoa [ to I ho ew-l brought ^ihe 

traveller to the oonflnencfl oi the five rivers. 4 * * # Having crowed the rhor 
and descended south for a Fojam (the travel]^) earn to the towii of 
F&ialiputrtt, in iho kingdom of Magadtei, the eiiv whom King Aboaa raM, 
Tho roval palace m& halls in the midst of tho city, which exist now m of 
old, were all made by *pirita* which he employed, ami which piled op tho 
stone*, reared tho walls and gate** and executed the olegatit carving and 
inlaid sculpturework-in n way which no human hands of this world could 

had a younger brother who had Attained to be ad Arhaf, nod 
raided on Qrulhra-kitta hill, finding his delight in solitude and qmot. Iho 
King, who sin eorol r remcnood him, wished antlbittged him ftoOCOW and 
li*o> in bis familv,* whom ho could supply all hie wants. Tire other, 
Wenr, through his delight in the stillness of tho mountain,™ unwilling 
to accept the invitation, on wliirh the Xing said to him, * Only accept my 
invitation, and I will make a hiU for you inside tho city. Accordingly, he 
provided the materials of a fsort, called to him the spirits,' and utwiinced 
to them, * To-morrow >osi will ill receive mv mvilution; but as there are n« 
mats for you to sit on, let each one hnng [Ins own seaU *«**&“■ 
spirits came, each one bringing with buna great rock, 
five paces square (for a seat)* When their sitting was over, the X ng msda 
them form l hill with the large stones piled on on* “J, 

foot of the hill, with five largo fquv° atoms, to make aii nportnaonl, which 
might be more than thirty cubits long, twenty cubits unde, and more than 

**£&?$? there had raided a great Brahman, named BAn-a^i, 
a professor of tlm J&MydtaJ, of clear diaoemmont a nd much w,adorn, wl. a 

: r™ A. Ota- *r (L n..L, 1 . I.. « «v. 

wWflh hr™ -Bill b* T*t<tnd n>« 1 k-' 

> fi«nii-Tl. 

' H.n 1 1 .at*-B. 

* , |_ J tUit lj(3Ql ?.nHrU fti 111* r*M of itwl 15 A-*”' 1 ki 

* Tk& slflDdtnl ip#ciS*J is * dui^j _ .. _**_,« f M ; io |.fngih Ib*l La hmuJii, 

At ihout ia H ttn« Bill, ftim It"* Ai JbDUl " T “ 

in blight. U f**l. or 
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FA HFAN'S DESCRIPTION QT THE CITT, 


understood everything* living by himself in spotless purity * 1 The King 
of the country honoured and reverenced him* and served him as ]m teaehoiv 
IE ha wont to Lcqui.ro for and greet Lint, tko Xing did not presume to ®it 
down alongside of him: And if* in hii love ami reverence, ho lock hold of 
hi* hit ml p as soo n as ho lot it go, the Brahman mode haste to pour water on 
it and wash it. He might be more than fifty years old, and all the Kingdom 
looked up to him. By means of this one man, the Law of Buddha was 
widely made known* and the? followers of other doctrines did not find it in 
their power to persecute the body of monks in any way* 

By the Bide of the tope (tower) of Ajhsa* there has been made a 
maMg&iifi monastery, very grand and beautiful; there is also ti nhiatfdna one; 
the two together containing six hundred or seven hundred monks. The rale* 
of demeanour nud the scholastia arrangements in them are worthy of 
observation. 

SMmuv/t (ascetics) of the highest virtue from all quarters* and students 
inquirers wi-hing to find out truth and the grounds of it, alt raort to these 
monasteries. There also resides in this monastery a Brahman teacher, 
whoso name also is M ^Sjustti,. whom the of greatest virtue in the 

kingdom P and the mahtydna li&il&kus honour and look up to. 

The eitie& and towns of this country are the greatest of all in the Middle 
kingdom. The inhabitants are rich and prosperous, and vie with one another 
in the practice of benevolence and righteousness. Every year on the eighth day 
of the second month they celebrate a procession of images* They make a four- 
wheeled caw* and on it erect a structure of five storeys by meatis of bamboos 
tierl together. This is supported by a Mug-post with poles and lunees 
Wanting from it, and h rather more than twenty cubits high* liaving the 
shape of a tope. White ami silk-like doth of hair is wrapped all round it, 
which ii then painted in venous colours. They make figures of ilt vae, w.th 
gold* silver, and lapis lazuli grandly blend od and having silken streamers 
and canopies hung out over them- On the four aidoa are niches, with a 
Buddha MQtid in each* and ft BodhlMflvti standing in attendance on him. 

L l?ere may \m twenty cars, all grand and imiiosiug, but each one different 
fi^jm the other*. On the day mention ml p the monks and Unity within the 
Iwraora all oome together; they have singers and skilful musicians; they 
pay tncLT devotions with flowers umi incense. The Brahmans come and 
invito the Buddh&a to eater the miy. Those da io In order* sad remain 
^ ^ through the night they keep lamps burning,, hate 

aailful music* and present offerings This is tlie practice in all the other 
kingdoms os wpIL The Wads of the Vm*w families in them establish in 
the cities houses for dispensing charity and medicines. All the poor and 
destitute m the country* orphans* widowers, and childless men, maimed 
p^po and cripples, and all who arc diseased, go to those bans** 
and are mended with eveiy kind of help* and doctors ox Amino their 
uncases* i hey get the food and medicines which their cusf^ require* aitd 
case; and wLieu they are bettor, they go away 

When King Apoka dwtroyed (.ba seven topet (intending) (n nmlke &iarhtr- 
foiii fboTwmct, tbo ftwtwlufliihe nude was the grant top*, mr* timn lhr* 
** *° tb9 aat,tl1 ° r l1us «*?■ In front of this there U « foot-print of Buddha, 


Oil JKBiJititnin—B, 
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where a tj'Arfr.t has Ihecm built. Thy door of It fM the norths and on the 
sonth of it there b a ft tone pillar* fmirteen or fifteen cubits in dreumferenre* 
dud mote than thirty {mints high, on which them is an iiiffcriptien, saying, 
'Asoka gave the (whole of) 1 t (India) to the general body of all 

the monks* ftml then redeemed it from them with money* This he did three 
time** 1 North from the WU or 400 paofs^ King A son a built the dty 
of AV/ft, a in it there ia a stone pillar, which also is more than thirty 
fast high, with a lion on the top of it. On the pillar there is- an inscription 
recording the things winch led to the building of JVWf, with thy number 
of the year, the day, and thy month- 

* * * • • m 

“From V4rdiW*i (the trovillors) went back cast to FdMipnim w 
pA^HiAji'ft original object hod been to search for [copies of) the Vinmya* 
In the ter ions kingdoms of North India* however, ho had found one mnsier 
transmitting orally (the rules) to another, hut no written copies which he 
could transcribe, " Ho hod therefore travelled far and come nn to Central 
India* Here, in the mahdyana monastery* ho found a copy of the yimpa f 
containing the MaMdsdafftil-a rulei,—those which were ebaerred m the fii>r 
Cl rent Council, while Buddha Wo# still in the world. The original copy w®j 
handed down in the Jiffmma-mHra* Am to the other eighteen schools, caeh 
one has the views and d^Isions of its own marten. Those ngrtw (with this) 
In the general meaning; but they hare m all end trivial difference*, aa when 
one opens and another shut#* This copy (of the rules), however, is the most 
complete, with the fullest esplanationSn 

He further got a traotmpt of the rules in siv or seven thousand 
king the Mrrd&ihddU rule*,—tho^e which are observed by the communities 
of monk# in the land oI Win, which also have all been handed down orally 
from master to master without being committed to writing. In the commu¬ 
nity hen?, moreover* he got the S^m^uSffdbhi-d^ftrtm^trida^a (ftf^rci) you tain* 
Ing about six or seven thousand gathas ; he nJso got n Sutra ef 2,500 g&tlai; 
one chapter oF the Parimirtdna-vaiputpn mfr^ of about 5,000 ffdtfu& and 
the Mtth&Hdnghik&h Abbidhnrma* _ 

lu consequence (of this success in his fpoftt] Fa-H i an stayed here for tow* 
vears, learning Sanskrit bonks and the 8anpl;ri( R|N'cch, arid writing out the 
Fimya nilf : ^ 


(B>) By ITctjek Tbjano* 
(Meui GS5 A.B.) 


In the fallowing extract fretrc tbs mm five of the Chmcse! Buddhist 
tiiSirrim Hiuen Trinng, taken from Beal’s translation 3 and annotated, 
from Julius V Ihm for the convenience of Uw reader Inwrted here 
references to my plan of the site aa given at page 12* 


r ’ HUT T* ihfl hieire wm*! fcinn n* 
QwL CerBOnAQB^Mj !t» s«Ql n*Hiu of Vm 
ftiaMililT PTOwPTTflw Ina *14 BAhHi- 

* Qp. at* 


irfT«i hr KlaJWTU aud Saw, : a* mfiiriml bir 

lund m >kikb A‘"..<r5H, Ei li lotted U AVr* *tkh 

H 1 pji* nt. 
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HU JEN TSlANfi’S DESCRIPTION Of THE CITY. 


I. •* To tho south of tho river Ganges (in Mazadiis}, Lliord is m 
ell t'ily about 70 U (= about 13 miles) round. Although it hn» breu 
long deserted, its foundation-watt* still hut vivo. Formerly when man'* 
live* were incalculably long, it was called Kntumpuca, so called because 
the palace of the King had many flowers Afterwards when men’s age 
reached' several thousands ot years, then ita name was changed to Pdfali- 
ptnra, ran uere XIiuun Tsiaxo gives in detail the current legend ns to 
why the city was called ‘The son of the I’dtiii tree" [S(mo»p»rimtm 
tuait--{fnt) owing to tho founder of the city having married the daughter of 
{a spirit-inhabiting) a PdtaU tree, or the flower of that tree -at* n Iso 
page <*7J, 

II. M To the north of tho old palace of the King (4 on plan) u 
a stone pillar (2 on plan) several tens of feet high: this is the place 
whore A»ka Kaja made 1 a boll. r . In the lumdroth year after the 
Ktrtim of Toth Agatha there was a king called Afiokn (or the sorrow. 
Iras), who *ii tho great-grandson of ButbAaitta R&ja. He changed 
his capital from Rdjagriha to Pdfali, and built an outside rampart to 
surround the old city, Since then many generations have passed* and 
th«re remain only tho old foundation walls. Tho aangAartima*, tier a temples, 
and sfajuM which lie in mioa may bo counted by hundreds. There are 
only two or three remaining entire. To tho north of tho old palace and 
bordering on tho Ganges river there is a little town, whieh contains about 
Ur(J j houses, At first when A^oka Ii&jn aEceudpd the throng he exercised a 
tttfMit cruet tyranny; ho eouriilnfced el belt for the purpose of torturing 
hvni£ ereatnres. [Hero follows the * Hell r legend which is given ah greater 
length by Fa Hi an r ; 1 and in both Torsions it k mode the scene of Asoka’s 
co Li version to Bsiddlxisjp, through seeing tho mirnculotui preservation there 

n or Buddhist monk who binl boon caftt into a fiery / uni ace. 1 
IIL 14 To (he south of the earth prison (the hell) and not far oil is a 
■ V P' 1 v* ™ “*■ foundation walls am sunk, and it is m a leaning ruin* 

oils condition, There remains, however, the crowning jewel of the cupola, 

1 his is made of carved atoee, and tiaa a surround euf balustrade. This 
w«* tho first of the 84.00Q (stunaa). Asojea llija eroded it by tho power of 
_o n in tho middle of hts royal precinct. It con tains a citing of relic* of the 
.si'-itigathii tho_ Buddha), Spiritual indications constantly nmnifest 

tUomaelv^ mnd a divine light is shod around It from time to limo + 

* K the tttipii and not far from it In a cihtru 

32-hh*”? “ l 7 Ea P lan ) ** which Tattegatim walked. There is 
MU tbe nammon of both bk feet on it, steal 18 mche* long ami 
h inches braid - both the right and left impress have the circle sign, and the 
eu 01^3 are all /ringed with figures of flowers (or flower scrolls) p and forma 
rij fishes which gluten brightly in the morning light. la old time TtiiU- 
yo. n flhout to attain ffirvdnn was going northward to Kutin&gnm. 



t n '?j ^ %.• -I * LUVPU UliOAl DC R JVlIlg J3JOKA ; E10 

“ bL ? ™ plUl “r d ** tMhh hb Kid htdufi protect the three 

ireoiiures and command the gemL 1 When AfOKi had asccndud the 


Op. at,, lit jx 73. . 
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tlironi? he changed his capital end built this town} be enclosed theitaoe 
will* tbo impression, and os it was near tho royal product, ho paid it 
constant personal worship. Afterwards tho tings of the neighbour¬ 
hood wished to cany it off to their own country} hut although the 
•ton® ^ not largo, they could not mors it at oil. Lately Sa jlj.it a 
R aja, when ho was overthrowing and destroying the law of Buddhe, 
forthwith camo to tho place where the stone is for the purpose of des¬ 
troying the sacred marks. Haying broken it into pieces, it came 
whole again, and the ornamental figures as before. Then ha Hung 
it into tho river Ganges, bnt it came back to its old place. 

V M by tho side fll tlto stone is a atupa (8 ou plan) which mark* 
tho place where the four past Buddha wjtfkod m*\ eat dtfwn, the 
traced of which still remain. 

VI* is By tho fiidtf of the lihara (7 on plan) which contains 
the traces of Buddha, and not far from it is a grent stone pillar, about 
30 feet Ligh # vith a mutiUtad iaseriptioa on it. Th» f however* is part 
of it, nfl., A*oha Blj* with a firm principle of faith hks thrioa bastowed 
JarrJwdii'ifm (Indiet) fta a religious offering on Buddha, the Dharma 
(the law) and the Assembly, and thrice he had redeemed it with hk 
jewels and treasures, 1 and this id the record thereof/ 

VO. M To tho north of the old palace is a large stane-bouse 
(1 on plan)* It lacks outside like a great mountain und within it 
la many bens of feet wHe. This h tho house which A-HJICA E&ja 
cotmnnndefi the genii to build fur his brother who had become a 
iwlu 5 o ****** a imlf-hrother coDsd Maiibvdili, who 
was horn of a noble tribe * * * * * * The King 

Hid: 4 If you wish to subduo your heart in quirt you hAvo no need 

** * 1 cotutnict 



noued, ttio genu to Ii is presence. 
* Tho gemi having received the 


order, before tho day was over finished tho task. Abo it a Raja thou himself 
wont to invito his brother to fix his abode in this mountain cell. 

VIII. “ To tho north of the old palace and to tho south of tho hill is 
a great stone with a hollow trough in it (3 on plan) Awk.v Uija commis¬ 
sioned tho genii us workmen to nmko this hollow (vase) to iiw for tho 
food which be gave to the priests when ho invited thorn to out. 

IX. “ To the south-west of the old palace there is a little mountain 

(D on plan). In tho crags and surrounding valleys there are several tens 
of stone dwellings which A*h*a Rftja made for UrAOUFTA and other urAifo 
by the intervention of the genii, » ,, , 

X. “ By the side of it is an old tower, the rmos of which are a mats 
of heaped up stones. Thera is also a pond (10 on plan), the gentle ripples 
of which piny over its surface as pure us a mirror. The people fur and 
near call It l (fm xacrtd water * If any cue drinks thereof or washes in it. 
the defilement of his sins is willed away and destroyed. 

xf “Tntha south-west of tho mountain is n collection of five stupas 
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flrtJEH TSlJUftffl DEKttlTOON Ob' THE €1TT, 


at ill remaining five measures of Therefore lie erected irtH 

fxttrffeiMrf pnmteur five other stupas remarkable for their mir&eiuloiid 
exhibition with a view to indicsra the five-fold spiritual body ol 
Tath&gathfL Some disciple of little faith talking together argued 
thus; 1 In old time Naspa Itaja btuEt these five (etupiii) m treasure 
place g for his wealth- In raussjuepeo of this gossip iu after-time a king of 
insincere faith, and edited by his covetotisn&K, came with hie follower* to 
dig (the stupos). It u said, moreover (*,*.» in the Indian records), with 
rosWt to the gossip of the priest* there baa been florae doubt expressed, but 
we believe it to he true according to the old Erudition. 1 

XIL *-To the south-east ol the old city [N. B .—mi pdaw] there is the 
BanffMr&ma l ailed KmkhttArdvm (14 on plan) which was built by Asora 
ES ja wlieri be first became a belbvor in tho religion of Buddha. It was a 
sort of first fruit and rt pattern ef t otnln/ctimi. He gathered there a 

thousand priests. This building has long been in rains* but the foundation 
walls are still preserved. 

XHE “By the side of the SaupAto'Am* is a great Mpu (15 on pbra) 
called 1 AmaiakaJ which is the nemo o! a fruit used as n raedieine in India. 
King A sou a having fallen sick and lingering for a long time felt that he 
would not recover* and so desired to offer all his possessions so as to crown 
his religious merit. The miniate?, w ho was carrying on the government, was 
unwilling to comply with fin■ wish * * * * (Then Awko b&wjkjliug 

hia lot exclaimed ;1 *Tho empire is oo longer mine, this half fruit alone is 
left. * * * 9 Take this half fruit and offer it la Tha-Oardsn^-tbe- 

Codk (monastery) to the prieata^ * * * * The Ethamra in the midst of 

the priests frpokc in reply; * Asok* Eftja by his fonoir deeds may hop® to 
mover. * ■ * Tbifl offering of half a fruit will mciiro iho King as 
es tension of life. 1 Tbs King having recovered from Ills sickness gave large 
eSeringa to the priests * * * and he ereeted this stupa ns a mark of 

gratitude for bis prolonged life. 

XIY, 4f To the north-weft nf tho Amafaka stupa in the middle of an eld 
BanffMr&nm is a rt §pa (id on plain) ; it is called 1 establishing the sound i>l , 
thft Quanta 1 [and * Iringmeflomp In given of how the name w&s bestowed 
owing to the Buddhist monk Beta, ft pupil of the great Nagabjc-xa, striking 
ihe pistil or gong m a challenge to the heretics, Jains.] * 

Then the King assembled tho man of learning (the Buddhists), and &aid by 
way of decree 1 whoever is defeated shall die as proof of his inferiority. 

* * In less than one hour be (Dkva) refuted the sectaries, anti the 
King and hLs ministers being satisfied robed this venerable monument in 
honour of his extreme virtue, + 

XY> 41 To tho north of the stupa built where lbo ffhatJn was sounded is 
an old foundation (17 on plan). This was the dwelling pinco of a Brahman 
that was in spired by demons. * m * GtfEeem and people looked on him 
as a saint [mfUl he wib rijnlallv defeated in argument by the Bodhwtti** 
A4v,v Ghoah.a] ,p 
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Legend of Asoka's Hell 


Is addition to the details supplied in the foregoing account of Hum* 
Tmajhi, the following Torsion of the legend is related by Fa Ui as." “ When 
King A«oka. m a former birth, was a little boy and (.laying on liro road, 
1m met Kaisyafa* Buddha walking. [The stranger) bogged food, and 
the boy pleasantly took a handful of earth and gate it to him, The Buddha 
took the earth, and returned it to the ground on which he was 'walking: hue 
because of this (the boy) received the recompense of becoming u king of (lit 
iron wheel, tu rule over Jatndmtrlp't (India), (Once) when ho was making a 
judicial lour of inspection through JamhuthijM, he saw, between tho iron 
circuit of the two Mils, a nnwia (bell) for the punishnuout ef wicked men. 
Having thereupon asked his ministers what sort of a thing it was, they 
replied, ' It belongs to Tama, king of demons, for puiibbinM wicked people.’ 
Tho ting thought within himself* (even) tho king of demons is able to 
make a nnraka in which to deni with wicked men; why should not I, who 
am the lord of men, make a naraka in which to deal with wiokod man? 
lie forthwith asked his ministers who could make for him a ntinm and 
preside over l lie punishment of wicked people in it. 

••They replied that it was only a man of extreme wickedness wlio eoidd 
make it;hnd the king thereupon sent olfiorrs to seek everywhere for (such) 
a had ni tin; and they saw by the si Jo of a pond a man tall si u.l strong, 
with a black countenance, yellow hair, and green eyes, hooking up the bdi 
with his fust, while he called to him birds and beasts, uud, when they come, 
then shot and killed them, so that net one eccoped. Having got tin roan, 
they took him to the king, who secretly chargccl hm, ‘Ion roust make a 
Sr e enclosure with high walls. Rant Jn it all kinds of flower* andi frmtej 
make good ponds in it for bathing j make it grand and ^^ing m .wery 
wav .0 that men shall look to it with thirsting desire; malm it* gate* Strong 
and sure" and when any one enters, instantly MiKs hun und^ punish him as 
' * aI'i- ivLnr» him to tret out. Even if 1 should enter, punish roe 

do not let me go. I now appoint you 

A’J ™ rK ST&5 

; ss£SsrK”£~ **■«•' ,M reb “ •“*' “ *■ 

wntsiinr-ripti * hiifli jflTil ^ ilFV ,|1 ^ p - 
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and the water became cold. Id the middle (of ttie cauldron) there t*y$ o tip a 
lottifi flower, with (be &h(fcthn seated on it! Tho Ijctors at once wont nnd 
reported to tho kin" that them vrm n oiarvelloue oceurrenoo in the nortiica 
and wished him to go and see it i but the King ra.id T 4 1 formerly made mrh 
an agreement that now I dare not go (to tho pkeo}/ Tho liertora said, ‘TU* 
k not a small matter. Your majesty ought to go quickly. Lot your iottnar 
agreement bo a]teredo The King thereupon followed thorn* unci entered (the 
fifiraAtf}, when tho tfiikit&n preached the Law to hirDp ami he behoved* and 
was made free. Forthwith he demolished the nord/e, and repented of all tfie 
tivil which he had formerly done. From this time he believed in ami 
honoured the Three Freabus Ones/* 
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APPENDIX VIT, 

Mr. C. E. WILSONS 

REPORT ON THE Excavations AT CHHOTI PAHA HI 

TN 1600. 


These excavations took place la March aud April, 1&99, They 
were instituted by Major L. A. Waddell, and they wore mode under 

the immediate supervision of the Surveyor to the BauMpora District Board, 
Ahmad Husain. 1 went down almost every day to the excavations* reported 
almost every day to Dr Waddell, and fried, as far as I could, to see that the 
excavations ware properly conducted. 

2* Chhoti Pabari la a mound of brick work, a Little more than a mile 
to the south of old Kumrehar and the East Indian E&ilvmy, and about the 
Paine distance to the south-east from a very ancient well culled the Ajgam 
Kuft. Hiucn Tsian^ in hia account of the nuns of Asoka'a capital describes 
a hell for tormenting living creatures which Af^ku BajI was caiil to bsvo 
made when he first Ascended, the throne, “To the south of the eerth 
prison/' he eay„s 11 end not far off is a stupa* It a foundation-walls are sun Sr, 
and it i lb m a leaning ruinous condition. There remains, however, the 
crowning jewel of the cupola. This is made of carved stone end baa a 
surrounding balustrade. Thin was the first of the 84,000 tdftpa*}* A*oka 
Bljl erected it by the power of man in the middle of Mi royal pretipoi. 
It contains a t&tnp of relics of the .rMbtoita. Spiritual indications 
constantly manifest themailm, end a divine light is Fhed around it from 
time to time." 1 This was the first dupa crested by A rots. South of it was 
a rihtir of Buddha's foot-prlnU with another ftupa, and south of this riAar 
was the Jembudwipa pillar* 

3, On the assumption that the A gam Ku£ tu the site where Hiuco 
Teinng saw the earth prison* Chhoti P$)uri would probably bo the site of the 
fint Asoku's stupa. Dr. Waddell hoped to verify this awmptioa by finding 
the centre of too stupa and the ching of relics mentioned by the Chiu cm 
pilgrim. The excavations wete conducted for this purpose. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that Dr. Waddell could not have watched ^ver them in person, I did 
my beet, but I regret to say that 1 was unable to disojver the centre of 
tbs supposed ditpa. 

4. The mound is ft mass of brickwork covered with earth m which 
are a few graves, or supposed graves* The read runs on the west side, a ad 
on the north is the Tillage standing on high ground. The mound is more 
than 100 feet in diameter. !be high«t point was to the north*west, and 
on it was placed a lingum. Tba centre of the mound was cut through by i 
deep Excavation from south-east to north-west* This oxoavatioe T X under* 
stand, was made by the order! of Mr. C. J. ODonneU, cs. t under the supervi¬ 
sion of a kanunpOf who, alter destroying htrgo masses of brick-work, reported 
that be could find nothing. Ahmad Husain, however, said ibat he remembered 

1 ntodrcf Claait Cafrtd */ FAtf f /i#fl by t* i- Wsildin, t®*, p. t 
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seeing lines of bricks converging to a point as if they radiated from a froths. 
Id tunny which bare beeD excavated, l ho middle fo marked by & wol] p 

qr pipn, around which the bricks are arranged concentrically, and Dr. Waddell 
hoped to End simitar indications of the centre in the present cose* 

5, In order to determine the centre of the stiipa T Ahmad Husain was 
directed to excavate sii cuts, or trenches, at different ]H?5nts on the probable 
eirounxference, and also to clear away nil the earth and rubbish which covered 
the brick-work and filled the great central excavations, where he said he had 
seen the bricks radiating. After giving these instructions at the beginning 
of Marchi Dt« Waddell was obliged to return to Calcutta and left me to 
watch over the work. „ 

fi- By the 21st March* after working for about a week, remains cl 
brick-work were found in the north-east, cast and south-west cuts; sjid 
assuming that these indicated thqdrminifercnqoof the stupa, I calculated that 
its diameter was about I fib feet, and that its centra must be somewhere in 
the great mass of brick*work tq the north of the kamingo's oxcaTotbn* I 
am, however, sorry to say that no solid brick-work was to be found in any of 
the cuts to the south, nor could wo find any point in the central porticni of 
tbo brick-work from which the bricks radiated. 

7, During the weeks which followed I extended tho cute. In parti¬ 
cular I tried to excavate all the earth between thq briok-work found in tlia 
northeast cut and that found in the oo^t ent so els to oxposo an arc of Ihe 
stupa's cifcomfurcTiue, Thy results were obly more and more confusing* 
Ma^se* oi brick work were constantly uncovered to the cast of tbe mound* 
but whether they belouged to the riupa or to other buildings it was impos¬ 
sible to say. Everywhere the brick-work Jwns so out about and iimtitaled 
that no clear outlines or contours- could bo made out. The same may bo said 
of the excavations to the aouth*wesL Due south wq never could find any 
brick-work at nit. I must odd that the excavations had to be curried to 
great depths below the surface, so that iu more than one cctso the cuts fell in, 
ftud in filet I had not lime to excavate the whole of the silo to the east of the 
mound, or perhaps sonic definite results would have been reached* 

8, Coming now to the central portions of ike mound, I regret to say 
that I found them equally confusing. The whole of the old deep oxesva- 
lion was cleared* But no eaneentrie arrangement of bricks indicating » 
central pipe or well ooidd bo discovered. I also carefully examined the m&ss 
td brick-work to the north of the old excavation in which I was disposed 

™k lor the centre, especial ]y as I could ditcover no brick-work to the 
*outj* The uneven portions of the brick-work were removed so us to give a 
tmr.y level surf nee oi brick which was carefully washed and swept; but 
though this was done acveral limes, we never could find any concentric 
arrangement of bricks. 

9, The bricks arc about one foot square and two and-a-half inches ihiak- 
Rice straw has been used to stiffen the day after the manner of the A^oka 
period. The trick* work everywhere appears quite solid, and is bud in 
courses generally parallel, Bometimes two Hues of brick meet at ft slight 
angle* and from this circumstaDoe we have been more than onco deceived 
into supposing that we were coming upon the concentric arraiigeinent. But 
upfin deariiig the bricks work further it always turned out that this ioclin- 
RtJOn of the two Lines of brieka to each other was purely ancldflutah Ca 
remimiig the bricks layer by layer we generally found that the courses of 
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bricks were Laced across each other. Thus if in one course- the lines of bricki 
ran from north-west to bou tli-east, in the next course they run from north- 
east to south 

10. At one Lime In the course of tko excttv&tion of the brick-work 1 
thought that I had come upon certain indictihnnj of tho contra. By the 
31st March 1 hud rau&cd u number of faijr&M of (he brink-work to ba 
carefully removed, and proceeded to eiamino the oour^ or layer now uu* 
covered. The mud was romped away and tbt brick-work Bfflropi And washed. 
I then saw that there was one brick sticking up in the middle of thy brick¬ 
work, which did not form any part of the Him* of the bricky but whi- li wa* 
lying in a cavity made for it in the brick-wotk f *o that its four Bides JaoxL 
taur cardinal points. It was clear that it had been intentionally placed in 
this petition* and I hrmed that it indicated the centre of tlio stupa. There* 
fore before moving it 1 had its |Kwition accurately fixed by means of four 
brick columns built outside the mound determining two lines ftiabliihod by 
the theodolite, the intersection of which was at ibe contra of the brick. I also 
had a photograph taken of tho brick-work, and brought one of the masters 
of the Bihar School of Engineering, Bobu Kinky a Lall, to make a survey 
of the excavations as they then stood. 

11. On Monday, the 3rd April, I bon an to remove the brick-work, but 
was much disappointed. On removing ibe projecting bnek ntmtljnr wn* 
found under it of the came size and in th*? mnw position, and under this 
thr&o similar bricks* Thou the formation censed, and the brick-work again 


a mark to 


became solid and regular. 

13, Assuming that these five bricks had honto. set tip m ^ 
indicate tho whersaboute of tlio centra, I had a cutting opened beginning at 
this point and extending northwards for aljout three or four it ct * his 
cutting showed nothing except that the brick-work was looicr towards the 
north and the mud damp which the workman thought indicated the nearness 
of a well in tho brick work. I then opened one or two ptsrws in tlie brick¬ 
work to the north-west of tho point marked by the five bricks to if I 
oould get at any well or opening. But these attempts fauod. 

13, Lastly! giving up any attempt to find a concentric orrajigenicnt o 
tricks. I tried to infer the position of Urn centre from the slop* of ihe brick¬ 
work. The brink-work platform on which wo were working was no level, 
but sloped up to tho north nod ™t; in fwt it earned as if tho Ugh* I«“t 
of theltiip*wu««red by tho lin R am- On the 10th April the hngani ««- 

removed and &U the earth swept away, aud the brickworkcarefully wan** 
*d. I mode eovuml attempts to determine the slope* of the ilitforent ma* r* 
of brick* wort, and before leaving for England on 
I ordered rv w*U to b» sunt id a point near vhwn the lujgaro had -jud ^ 
another well nt tho point marked by the live bmks. J^ther of - 1 
learn from Ahmad Husain ban had nay resell. . .. ^i-u, 

14, On the whole, 1 am of opinion that the mound n »*"/'* ] r . . - 

ibe first «l6po of Aeoka. though in spite of *11, mj efiorta I f (hl} 

iNe to determine tho centre. It may fee thai the mu _ l : , MW 
brick-work have alraady bwn cut Jiway p and tint tha ° n ) A 

of determining the nature of these remains i» by menus of extonino ex 
tsoiifl to the east and the Eouth* 

Pmu c'atixnn, 0- E * WILSON. 

Th* JfifA ,VfcwW*r iStrf 
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APPEJiDtS vm. 

Identity of Upagupta, the High Priest of ASOKA 

WITH ‘MOGALLIPDTTA TlSSO .’ 1 


In a former Article on Upagupta as the High-priest of Asojca* 1 
I snjzgefitod that this oelebrated monk, who is frequently mentioned in the 
Sanirit* Chinese and Tibetan accounts o! Buddhism in India, was probably 
identical “with Moggaliputta Ti*™-, the priest of Asqkn awording to the 
Ceylonm Pali tradition, which latter however knows not the nA^ i of 
Upagupta, just as MoggaKpnfctn Ti&so is unknown to the former* 

Portlier es&niiiiiktion conJlrmg this view of their Identity* Indeed, the 
fragmentary accounts of these two indiriduab, as preserved in the Leading 
Sanskrit and Gey Ion tells on A&ntca, namely, the Sanskrit to ^fflfctanMna 
and'the Pali J/bAdfmrt« t display such a close- agreement in their descriptions, 
and especially in respect to the detailed cirtUmtanow of the visit of these 
monks to A&ofea, os to leave Little doubt that they refer to one and the same 
person. This Agreement k all the more remarkable, os these two books are 
oonaiderod to bo derived from entirely independent sources. The A£ok£vad3ntt 
Appears to have mdfiied in In ilk before 317-130 A.D., when n translation 
from it seems to have been made into Chinese* 3 The portion of the Mahl- 
vamsa in question is believed to date from about the middle of the 5th 
century A.DJ 

To exhibit this serwiueiit, I here arrange extracts from these two 
mpwfaTe hooka in parallel colnmm: — 


Be w Uk'Kfri ta Ek4dka. 

*' Tie xjerwm Upigupi* . . . rJi«ehi*f 
MB&itgit th» jntorpnsfer* of tbe L»w. nod 
tvevhibk Buddha. without f>it#rnid 
r . - ho will ill tk* rft* of * 
Buddkft, p, 33?. 


^lV Qripm. 

UpiKnpt* fu Ibfl KID of n lellor of 
perfume id Bcmr-u-i, p, 336 r 7 


MA0IVJIII5J.* 


+l The illuminator (if tin? Holigion of she 
Jiu iBuddb), tins Thors, ten of 
MaggnLi , » . who he? heard bis eloquence 
without ecuuiJerihg it ihv u tuqricof 
the tuprouie Budiihk huujeJf T ,h pp. 33 and 
Tin 

Moggftliptittii Xliio wur in hi* farmer 
flint#mm wile/ of lioiH'V in Benares 
p. i* * 


• tn «££ rn SSf-SSSi sj^ * iHL aS,iu.= 1L*, 4Mto£ 

: ««=!*-* it. * A, P 7 s. 

tk» wn 4 ^ wj&J* hf uj ft jBj 1 !** DrfJ»i*pjro Tuso npj>i-«rt!y fee 

«■**• Of I 2 i* altar BT«t lEQQk ,[ “ d bie "if«, t>u‘ Wfcwi U» 

*t:<£*ol£j uide^e? ^ Wt * red,,,1 ■ *od lb. Url of lb* Mihlrid*. Nr. •< 
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JUm Qtdinatim* * 

UpBguvi* win opmrta! fey or 

Yuhk* in pnptl of ^onakajt who wu for 
n Jtiuie. |the great SOutia at ti» Kuk- 
lnit&nun.u monastery &E I'afAljpulTiL, pp. 
SSS r 337. 

ffij j^rriWiVy- 

" Ile attained ArkatgMp of an en-cp- 
iiojmllj hj ah order within three jean of 
CllforiQg lh.& Umitlkiii order, 1 brooming 
“like tha hub ihming thuu light-of know¬ 
ledge over tilts ruined uniwiwr p r 339* 

jCfp'i ArnniEjijf, 

He sojourned rompniaiati for the 
world” (p. S3fi) -l on ihe mountain Urn- 
muyrjn" twjtnti Mithuri (toward* the 
source of Jnnini and Gauges rirefiy lb 
ftrat of *U sooEs EaTomiflfl for mo»tol 
Ola p M * p. S37, 

jEpee A 0 / Ai'i n‘ii/ to Ajtoha, 

This e¥ent is placed tiler Anoka F i eon* 
Terwion, p. 330 . 

CirevTvtianre* trfufre vMfk uimt#d- 

"The King Aioka profiled to the 
Ktikkiita ntomsterjr aE ^FApiLipnErmJ and 
there raking she place of honour* mid with 
bauds joined in reaper' r Mb there rinj 
OihoF person, Ac,, Ac .}* HuD Ya^n* ihu 
Blharirs of the assembly replied thus: 

' Yet, Q great King! IhcreYxia'.s i nn . , . 
Eh?son of Gupta, . * * Upagnpla," ,J p. 333. 


Mod* of iftrifaf ™—Atola mUffl this Om 
odmrvof Mu and md* a limpfc 

mtMgaft*. 

"Thfl king haring been informed eon- 
rokcd ft crowd of bii mini stern and said 

- * - M will mjraetf go !a Hep the SlluiTirw 1 

- . . But she minitEera replied. ' &irlitb 

(onJy^njuvsaary lo Rend a mewengor . . * 
tho frige - . will Certainly eom 0 bim- 

wlf* p, 33S. 


Afiitff ArroMit a Beat ifftw; to britt® thr 

Mmi 

“Aaolm, s h inking that the Srbarini 
Upagnpti will come bj wmSef r MtaUiihed 
boats ilU, th? way between Ytalhnri and 
PatalipEElrni,*' p. 339. 


MDflgalifrtifts Ti«o was ta-qghi by a 
pnpi] bFSanaka fa pupil of 1 Dtako ) who 
wm the gruat There* |StJiivir*.J at tho 

Kukku^irinim luOLaAEcry of PiULpuE ra, 
pp. 33 and 3u r 

if Thi§ snperU tifely-gif ted p#rnm 
htTiElg attaJumL "hai qudi^cation in 1 
Abort tinifl axiirod at the MnctiSeaCion of 
Sotapetti . * + and nJiimaloly ho wu ola- 
rated to a Thom ... and Im* i min o as Cole- 
bated M Lbe inn and moon*' - p. 3^. 

a ' He Bojoanad lor ser m join in soli¬ 
tude in pinn 1 jnivbtaiion at the 'Aha* 
Kfthgft il mnnnUiin (beyond the Gsei^b) 
towardi the «umi of the ri™ t 4r p. 


This sTesI iitlifid after Aiok]h l i com* 
Toaion, pp.2ti.il, H* 

11 1lio grtat king DhSJnin asnko P - . TO- 
Miring to the chief |Bmd<ilMit) templo (of 
Pitah-pntra) 1 » , + cnqnirodl of the priost- 
hood— 4 la !b?'To or is them not any 
print nf ralUdent inthonly who flBfldlt- 
in g my donhts can mior* me tha com- 
for I a of Ee%ion?' The pricsEhoed re* 
plied to the Horerfign: "G warrior kingt 
the TAtrv Tut 0 , ll» kd of MogpJ^ it 
■uch 1 perrom ^ p. 4^3. 


,5 On ihtt Tory day in order that Ihe 
Thero might btWmtgfri r-nhii invitatjon 
the {Asoka) dei|Wtrhcd four Them coi-h 
attended hr one thdUPalld priest#, Ac, 
. . Bnt the nint refute* toeotm, and 
N again when double the number a to 
I*nl r then The king enquired * what can 
the ClUSCi be thai Eha ' There doe not 
come. Ml The prierti informed him 
thni !— 4 lflajrriomj monarch J ci sending 
him this mefttage? J LeriH rooehaafe to 
rirend thy tid to Tt *tom rac to the faith 
—the Thr ro wp romr/* 1, p. 40. 

,H lIe iApoka) thua iustmned: "The 
Them (Stharirw) on account eI hn pwl 
eg* will not bfl Hit posed to m&unt a ten* 
rejiACWy da ye therefore tranwrt ihe 
Tiro in a Te i#el by the rreirr/ N p. 40, 


1 Itcckiiiri Lift vf Buddha from lb a Tihslu, p- 1 7X 

* YtJ* my irtiiNii ritsd. p- 7*- ^ . .. . . 

* A hwi-Qfiw fail] is a£x> mndA th< bi*nsiit»aa d! Rsibl'kida Sfcfiatfalii at !;&& eflbs?n!l 

Conaoi i 1 of VjWli) [Mnhfcra^ul whilfl BsmbhEita T s h^nmiug* ni in r.**x lUtlr.yw 1 

iH|f to Ih, indEvi PNWitfri [/-icL , IDT) *^l Tibrt*u (BeekaiE Ijf* <{f B. 

1 TH# ^faiilTMiiM, p 33 d safa tht> l^mpE* tu th# A^kirtnu- 
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Aftrtptann bf htntatio*, 

11 Then UftgoptlL fhow liil br-DPT* 

dkne^ lo ting Asol^ embarking . < , A-nirodl 

At the sown of Fstalipatra/' p. 338, 

jfiofa tidrern «v* ^ wrf Aim- 

a * Tha ififig a d*a need Id mwt the Ssba^ 
Tim ITpsppti," p. 33&. 

J*c£a fam'fi f Ar Sbyr fifAcr*?# 

"(Asoki) elf ending from hia elephant „ 
he walked b(t*s» the river-hank and (ixmg 
one foot on " hu bank, ho placed til ft other 
on board the boat And taking in hi* irnii 
the SthaTim Upagnpra hs imiaported him 
to the ground/' p, w3. 


HeHMoggnlipaho Ti**o) la l!ir TCTT 
Mt ol Iirannjr rho mfMitoa re**. Thai 
coareyed Elio Thera m a toisoir p. 4o r 

*Th* k[ng W ° nf out mv * { hi rc/* 


"Tliis mmtjtrrh (pmteftding) till i|w 
wilier reached hi* knees^ with iho pro- 
foiindcal respect offrird Iht -upper: of 
his right shoulder to iho disrmtWkimg 

Thoro, Thn bcneFojpnt Thern (Btharir*) 
■ * ■ wwptiug the preferred right arm 
Of iho AOTei^ign, disembarked from she 
t«kI 1 p p 4 L 


C&mriutfi iim to the Fofo'r* 

^Th® king harm? then inErodpeed in 
great pomp the StkaTira UpngupLa into 
his rdyal ahcwk/ J p t 34 0- 

kU limb* and teats him* 

“He (A*oka) took him betwem hii 
»jrmj and Beatedhim on the Boat which ha 
had fiJteii The body of ihe Stharim 
Fpsgppia wai refined imd *oft g soft as 
cotton wool. The king perrpi'rinjj (Ma 
»hi—" Noble Creature, thy limhi urn aoft 
ai 1 ^ 1 1 ton, soft ns the iilk of Benares, bat [ 
anforSanate hm ng. mj LimbH an? mde and 
my body rough to the Eodeh l “ " p. 340. 

At*lo asks for a m*rmel§+ 

At this mooting none are tiked, a« in 
the MahaTaiiija, bat they Were afterward* 
Mkod in somewhat the same words, no. 
341—346. ** 

Tbrf visit Iks BodAi.twfs tit ffayJ toqdber- 
"Then the King (Anoka) enuip^d with 
an snB J Of tho four bodies of troops took 
peritonea, flowers and EPrkndraud Not mt 
m com pa ny w Li h Eh® Stiumra Upngupla 
... ihe ferharira, Upngapta ha? am? fed 
this bug rio*# to She BoAidnsD, oitend- 
In « hit hand said lo him. Hem, O ™at 
hies. Eh# Bodhi-sattra *. .attuned the 
ttaio ol the tomptetcly perfect Baddha/ ' i 


,H The Idng eomdnding the Thcro to lh<? 
ploasurfl.garcJep ttvthaddAaw" p. 4|. 


** BitlLine fhii foot and anointing thona 
(Asgkai valued liim lo ho sealed," p. 41. 


^Tho BOferoign wish the Tiow of Erjing 
<ho supeimtnnu power of the Tbero “i« 
to him 'Lord, £ ain dottrons of wiEncmng 
a * * fc The Thera, Manifested 

thia miracle to him who wju there 

aoAtod/' p r 41. 

''Tho k ing (A loka) inquired (ol) * < - *to 
chief priest, the son of Moggali . T . The 
turd of she land hearing this repl? ordered 
Ehe road lo the Bodhi-tree lobe swept 
and perfuetlj deComtcd and nC tended h y 
the four conaliEn^nt hosts of bii aiilijary 
array, and by ihe mat body of she pticsE- 
hood . , . TopaireA lo Ihe grtsu Bodhi- 
tree whieih was doeorAEod with aT*tJ 
TarieEy of ornament, laden with ttawera 
of erory boo. A body of a thousand 
prioiEA wilh ihe chief Tliero (son ol 
McgpiU) at their head and n body of 
thousand monarchs wish this empercr 
(AflOka) at their head haring rnrluTeii 
ihe aprereigtl him self aa wrU aa the great 
Bo-tree K with uplifted clitaped handj 
gMfrd op the gnat Bo'ttt*/' p. 113- 


, • e^tensiTe agreement in «o many details, in these two account# 
_ j fQ nio drawn fyom widely ditferont n^UTOei, can scarcely be ecridcnUb 
qp^tion^^^^ey 3 ^ identity of the two persons in 
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APPENDIX IX. 

Dr. T. Bloch'S Translation of the Inscription in -Jain 
Temple at (Kamaldah) Pataliputra. 


Text, 

ij^?T wrarfk*: ^ 

ftawtfTOWltir wrrrfim irrafnra 

Translation* 

In the? yea* 184$, cm the 6th day of tho bright hall of Mlrgrfifftt, a 
Monday t 5 the beginning of the building of the temple of tbo illujtmiiis 
Si/i&hb& adra srdmi-ji was mode by the whole congregation living nt 
/jwra; * it was oonseeraled by tbo So.ri s the illustrious Gul&bcnxd*ji of the 
Tapfiftfittha (the son of) .&rdif* LfrffiA (P),* together with all the Sum. 


j r^iJ 

• w ^fr 

» Tfc« dat* la imffutof- Anmiiji^ ihnl §om<n4tan * Headaj' &*■ b**J WT ?Mj* jf 1 ^Tjf’T^T 
fdMTM ‘Wailwefl'lnir.,' ttlfl rgmi]xmJEL S &UWp4*Jl rfaba WOukl fcw* AV^tvorlj^ Iftfe gJflf bfr. I*Jt 
A.D- But th* ymr imiy ul*n GJ wrafl^, uns'l lu^nd^i Bitliifif ftiT l«3tfl of 16In f m wluA Uw 

kWuiwiirL woold b* either Mund*?, -U^ Dwaratwr l?^ P er M..n,rSiy. Sth O^intur 1 P £9. 

I PtoS*w Kbjri IbfH* r^ln Urn Lblrd Ifltn« f imiWtbfli ! ftyrtfut* 
i i mu TO7 iIH*rfi*g& U to tli* EMUltag Ql ihutir ftHiT fjHubLci.—T. B, 


B S. rtM!— «I7J— SO0^-I2 B4GG&-W. M. 
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